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For I have come to 
realize the great service 
you are performing— 
day after day for the 
people of this nation. __ 


From address of Vice-President 
[CALVIN E. COOLIDGE 


at American Gas Association 
Convention . 
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Sinecure vs. Service 


How often do we hear—“Yes, I’ll be glad to serve on such a committee, pro- 


vided, of course, it doesn’t mean too much work.” 
In the analysis, what does this mean—what does it indicate? 


On the author’s side, it is meant to indicate that he is a very busy person whose 
time is too much taken to give it to the work in question. It means that he is 
quite willing to receive whatever of honor and distinction may go with the appoint- 


ment, with the use of his name, without any intention of giving anything in return. 
It means that he is a willing nominee for an honorary job. 


To the society or association offering this appointment it means that this com- 
mittee will be obliged to carry one piece of dead wood. It means that in the mem- 
bership of those qualified and big enough to carry on the important work of its 
program, there is one who has no real deep-down interest in the work of the 


association. 
It may mean more. 


If there are many such, it may mean that in only a very short time the asso- 
ciation will lose all of its life and vigor. It will cease to be able to do the work 


for which it was created. 
But, on the other hand, how different it is to receive, as we have, this message. 


“While assuring you that we here are strong believers in supporting such a good 
association as the American Gas Association, I would like to know just a bit more 
about the nature of the duties involved before agreeing to serve. In other words, 
if it is a sinecure, I am frank to say I am not interested.” 


No explanation of the meaning of this is necessary. 


LG 
All we can say is that we are truly thankful that we can receive such a mes- 


sage. Furthermore, we are truly thankful that this message is typical of the 


majority. They are indicative of strength and deep interest. They are prophetic 


of a long life of increasing usefulness for the Association. 
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Problems Facing Our Regulatory Bodies | 


HON. CARL D. JACKSON 


In an address delivered in Detroit on November 14 before the convention of 
the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, the Hon. Carl 
D. Jackson laid particular emphasis on the evils that threaten our commission 
form of regulation. In order to publish his address in this issue of the magazine 
we have taken the liberty of extracting certain portions of outstanding interest 
rather than reproduce the address in its entirety. (Eprtor’s Note.) 


EGULATION cannot be success- 

fully carried on out of contact with 
those people who are interested in regu- 
lation; and good public relations, the 
basis of all future prosperity in the 
public utility field, will not be helped 
by centralized and distant administra- 
tive regulation. In a way this centrali- 
zing tendency is the outgrowth of un- 
rest. We are inclined to forget that the 
Fathers laid down certain principles 
recognizing our dual form of govern- 
ment and safeguarding local govern- 
ment and control in the states, at the 
same time encouraging that free play 
for individualism which has created in 
the people of this country the greatest 


capacity for initiative, responsibility 
and progress found anywhere in the 
world. These foundations of our pro- 
gress, prosperity and happiness, the 
right of individualism consistent with 
the welfare and safety of the govern- 
ment and people and the right of pri- 
vate property are assailed by those who 
would take advantage of this unrest and 
would teach us to overlook the fact 
that on these foundations we - have 
reached the highest standard of living 
and general welfare known to history, 
where the exclusive luxuries of the few 
in times lately passed have become the 
common, ordinary, daily conveniences 
of all; that the individual’s opportunity 
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for progress, honor and influence is 
greater today than at any time in the 
world’s history; that the opportunities 
for health, education and happiness are 
increasing,—not decreasing, and are 
greater today than ever before ; and that 
all of this has obtained and become a 
reality, not through the destruction of 
the individual and of his property rights, 
but through their recognition,—not 
through socialism and communism but 
through individual effort and reward 
for merit and work, through individual 
initiative, thrift and legitimate ambit- 
ion. 
Government and Municipal Ownership 

Out of this spirit of unrest I have re- 
ferred to, and the everlasting preaching 
by some of discontent with whatever is, 
and in part also out of that idealism 
which is so strongly characteristic of 
the people of this country, has come the 
agitation for government ownership, 
such as has just been passed through in 
the state of California. On the whole, 
the movement for municipal ownership 
seems to have largely abated. In fact, 
a marked tendency in the opposite direc- 
tion can be observed in several places. 
The present form of agitation is far 
more important and borders on social- 
ism or communism. The endeavor to 
bring about State or Federal Govern- 
ment ownership of vast utility proper- 
ties can only be looked upon as the en- 
tering wedge for the socialization of all 
property. 
Uniformity of Laws Needed 

A brief examination of the public 
utility laws will at once disclose wide 
differences in power and procedure in 
the different states, and many of the 
Commissions exercise other important 
functions to which I have not referred 
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here. The growth of utility service, its 
monopolistic character and its supreme 
importance in the daily life of every- 
body, its quasi-public nature, inevitably 
brought about the exercise of regulatory 
powers inhering in the state. The neces- 
sity for regulation and supervision is no 
longer, I believe, an open question, and 
its universal establishment throughout 
the states seems only a matter of time. 
It may therefore be assumed that util- 
ity regulatory laws will soon be adopted 
by all states; also that from time to 
time changes will be made in the present 
regulatory laws. Is it not desirable, in 
fact, is it not imperative that an earnest 
effort be made to gradually bring about 
a greater uniformity in the laws of the 
several states and the laws of the states 
where utility regulation may soon be 
established? What has been accom- 
plished in such fields as negotiable in- 
strument law, sales law, divorce law, 
etc., is not impossible of accomplish- 
ment in the regulatory field. It will not 
be a disadvantage in the meetings of our 
Association to find that we are all talk- 
ing the same language. A matter of this 
kind, means careful study, sound judg- 
ment and the willingness to take a large 
view of any subject. I earnestly recom- 
mend the appointment of a standing or 
special committee of this organization 
to go into the matter very fully. It 
seems to me our Association can do a 
service along this line of prime public 
importance. 


Competition Generates Unrest 

Perhaps some discussion of the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory state of utility laws 
will throw some light on the subject. 
Mcst, but by no means all, utility laws 
recognize the economic necessity for 
monopoly in the utility field, with power 
to require adequate service at reasonable 
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rates. I do not know anything more 
difficult to regulate than competitive 
service under cut-throat competition in- 
volving the waste of effort, time, mater- 
ial and wealth that necessarily follows; 
nor do I know of any instances in which 
wasteful competition is encouraged that 
regulatory problems are not either most 
difficult and complex or unsolvable in a 
satisfactory manner. Competition in the 
utility field generates public unrest, dis- 
satisfaction with the utilities and the 
regulatory commissions. Good public 
relations and mutual understanding be- 
tween the utility and its patrons become 
most difficult to maintain ; yet good pub- 
lic relations are in the end the control- 
ling factor in regulation. The evils of 
the old competitive system when utili- 
ties were encouraged as speculative en- 
terprises could be discussed at length. 
It is sufficient to say that successful 
regulation will be founded on the elimi- 
nation of this competitive theory of by- 
gone days. First-class service at reason- 
able rates is based on economics, not on 
waste. 

This principle is recognized in the 
laws of 33 states where certificates of 
convenience and necessity must be se- 
cured from Commissions before com- 
petition can become effective; but con- 
trol of competition is lacking in 15 
states, in some of which no public util- 
ity regulatory laws exist. Uncontrolled 
competition, of course, seriously affects 
financing and necessarily adds to the 
burden of the utility and the consumer. 


Limited Franchise Versus Indeterminate 
Permit 
Equitable and successful regulation is 
hampered and impeded in many juris- 
dictions by grafting regulatory author- 
ity on legal conditions and provisions 


inconsistent with the spirit and purpose 
of regulation. A glaring example of 
this is found in the franchise provisions 
of various states and the varying fran- 
chise conditions within the states them- 
selves. A limited term franchise is a 
suspended sentence or threat. It is the 
outgrowth of the old speculative idea. 
It is directly responsible for many of 
the problems which come to us under 
regulation. A limited term franchise is 
notice that at some future date the 
municipality or state may see fit to treat 
utility property and legitimate invest- 
ment in public utilities on the junk val- 
ue basis. Such possibility discourages 
incentive, improvements, extensions and 
good service, and at the same time in- 
creases the cost of all financing. Theo- 
retically and perhaps legally, to some 
extent at least, regulatory bodies would 
be and are justifie:: in imposing rates 
sufficient to amortize a large part of the 
investment over the period of the limited 
franchise. Under any circumstances, 
the additional burden on the utility must 
in the end be borne by the users of ser- 
vice unless property is to be confiscated. 

There is no more equitable treatment 
to be found than in the provisions of 
the indeterminate permit. On the one 
hand it offers that necessary stimulus 
for continuous, uninterrupted and ade- 
quate service at the lowest, reasonable 
cost, and on the other hand, it reserves 
to the public all rights necessary for its 
future protection. It is subject to certi- 
ficates of convenience and necessity 
when justified and in the public inter- 
est. .It takes franchise matters out of 
political turmoil and places them in the 
hands of an impartial regulatory body. 
Regulation under limited term franchises 
is regulation under a club. It is divided 
regulation. One body is enjoined to re- 
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quire the best service at the most rea- 
sonable rates and to strictly supervise 
all the activities of the utility. Another 
independent, changing political body re- 
tains the power to destroy the utility. 


Public Relations Improved Under Regu- 
lation 


It is my opinion that under regulation 
there has been a great improvement in 
the matter of public relations between 
the utilities and the public served. Every 
man privileged to serve in a regulatory 
capacity has come to thoroughly under- 
stand how essential good public rela- 
tions are. It means everything to the 
public utility and its capacity for ser- 
vice at reasonable rates. The people 
served can be made the best friend of 
the utility. Such relations remove con- 
troversy from the field of political con- 
tention and place the utilities on the 
platform of “a fair deal to all con- 
cerned.” Good public relations lighten 
the labors and solve many of the prob- 
lems of the responsible regulatory body. 
They give them free play to enlightened 
action on an impartial basis. Both the 
utility and the public are the gainers 
thereby. Ought we not on our part 
therefore to stimulate this mutual un- 
derstanding and make known more gen- 
erally those simple truths that are to us 
perhaps the A B C of regulatory prob- 
lems? 


Benefits Derived from Customer Own- 

ership 

There grew up in years gone by the 
idea that public utilities were always 
owned by “somebody else,” generally 
covered by the indefinite term “Wall 
Street.” The actual facts, of course, are 
that most public utilities, and always 
the largest interests in all of them, are 
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actually owned directly or indirectly by 
the people themselves. The miscon- 
ception is easily accounted for. Often 
the securities of a public utility in some 
eastern state are owned by people in 
the western or southern states, and most 
of the securities of some western utili- 
ties may be the property of easterners. 
Again large blocks of such securities 
are owned by insurance companies, trust 
companies or savings banks. Few poli- 
cy holders or depositors take the trouble 
to see how their promiscuous savings 
or deposits are invested. So the public 
has come to think of the utility it deals 
with as being owned by foreign or dis- 
tant interests. For several years past 
a determined effort has been made to 
overcome this situation and to bring 
home the ownership directly to the pat- 
rons or consumers of the utility. It is 
my belief that this organization should 
emphatically encourage this movement. 
It means improved public relations. It 
means better understanding of our prob- 
lems by the people served. It means too, 
and this is very important, close scrutiny 
of the efficiency of management by the 
owners of the property. It also brings 
the problems of financing directly home 
to the people. Customer ownership has 
made great strides in the last two or 
three years. In one industry alone the 
security owners now number one and 
one-half million. This is very encourag- 
ing, but by no means the goal. The 
ownership should be distributed among 
a very large number of people, and this 
can be accomplished where small hold- 
ings are encouraged among the patrons 
or customers interested. The encour- 
agement of customer ownership of 
sound securities dividend-paying pre- 
ferred stock and sound, valuable, divi- 
dend paying common stock, yill do 
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much to bring about that mutual confi- 
dence and understanding on which an 
assurance of future sound policy can be 
made a certainty. 

Sound financing is as important to our 
success as regulators, as is anything we 
have to consider. Good service in all 
utility fields will in future necessitate 
large amounts of capital which must be 
secured on reasonable terms. Customer 
ownership will check the vicious ten- 
dency that was rapidly growing a few 
years ago to rely almost wholly on se- 
cured issues for new capital. In the end 
this method of financing is costly and 
discouraging. The maintenance of a 
sound and substantial equity will great- 
ly reduce the cost of money that is ob- 
tained through the secured issues. 


Discrimination Against Utility Securi- 

ties 

A half century or more ago liberal 
laws were enacted in most states recog- 
nizing secured steam railroad securities 
as proper investment for trust funds and 
savings banks. As yet in only 12 states 
has affirmative action been taken giving 
equal recognition to the conservative is- 
sues of electric, gas and telephone com- 
panies. The situation for the securities 
of electric railways is somewhat better 
in some. states. Here again, however, 
we have the same lack of uniformity of 
treatment in the several states that exists 
in regard to other phases of utility laws 
to which I have referred. It may be said 
that the restrictions governing the issue 
of utility securities are as closely and 
carefully drawn as those governing rail- 
road corporations. In fact, with the ex- 
tension of Commission jurisdiction over 
utility security issues, it may be justly 
said that the restrictions in a large num- 
ber of states and the supervision exer- 


cised by regulatory bodies over such is- 
sues has given the securities of these 
public utilities a sounder basis than for- 
merly existed even in regard to railroad 
securities. There is no reason whatever 
why this discrimination against the 
sound securities of electric, gas, tele- 
phone and electric railway issues should 
not be abolished. Yet in 31 states there 
appears to be an entire absence of sta- 
tutory authorization to saving banks for 
investment in these securities. In two 
other states there is authorization for 
the securities of electric railways. New 
York State has not yet given the matter 
due consideration and it may be named 
with the other 33 states. Massachusetts 
has provisions covering street railways 
and telephones. You will see at once 
therefore that the situation is wholly un- 
satisfactory. Statutes enacted to meet 
the conditions of half a century ago 
should give way to non-discriminatory 
provisions recognizing the public inter- 
est in utility investments and placing 
these public utilities on a fair competi- 
tive basis. This is a matter of import- 
ance to all Commissions having juris- 
diction over utilities. The cost of capi- 
tal is an important element in cost of 
service. Every unnecessary cost of capi- 
tal must result in an unnecessary pay- 
ment for service. All legitimate fields 
for securing capital should be open to 
the public service corporations, the capi- 
tal requirements of which will be very 
great if they are to render the service 
to which the public is entitled. These re- 
quirements already amount to an annual 
necessity for electric, gas, telephone and 
street railway companies of a billion dol- 
lars a year of new capital. A committee 
representing the Savings Banks of the 
United States now has the matter under 
consideration. Our organization should 
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stand ready to assist them and others in 
speedily rectifying the present situation. 


Evils of Tax-Exempt Securities 

The tax exempt privilege is being used 
to further stimulate the propaganda for 
government ownership. The favorable 
interest rates on tax exempt state se- 
curities are compared with the necessa- 
rily increased rates on securities that are 
not tax exempt, and no reference is made 
to the fact that the tax payers of the 
state are penalized in loss of taxes for 
a larger amount than they save in in- 
terest rates. There can be no better ex- 
ample of this revolutionary propoganda 
than that of the recent endeavor in Cali- 
fornia to socialize the entire electric in- 
dustry on a vast scale through the issu- 
ance of tax exempt securities. As a mat- 
ter of fact this organized effort to social- 
ize the hydro-electric industry has de- 
veloped in considerable proportion in 
several of the states of the Union, and 
as I have said before, the relatively low 
cost of money to states and municipali- 
ties because of the tax exempt privilege 
is used as an argument in aid of this 
campaign. 

If the evil of tax exemption stopped 
here, it would be important enough for 
your consideration, but the evil of tax 
exemption goes much further. It vio- 
lates the ability principle of taxation and 
unfairly discriminates between tax pay- 
ers. It discourages new enterprises. It 
creates social unrest. It is responsible 
for a tax exempt privileged class. It 
discourages thrift and enterprise by un- 
duly taxing every constructive and suc- 
cessful effort in the industrial field. It 
throws an undue proportion of taxes on 


tangible property. Ultimately it will in- 
crease the burdens of the farming com- 
munity, casting heavy taxes on farm 
lands and on all other real estate. It en- 
courages extravagance in government 
agencies, and it piles up an enormous 
debt burden to be met by our children 
and our children’s children. 


Gas Rate Schedules 

There is another subject to which one 
of our Committees could with profit well 
give consideration. I refer to the form 
of gas rate schedules generally effective 
throughout the country. While the use 
of gas is greatly increasing year by year, 
there is a possibility of greatly increased 
use of gas to meet public convenience in 
fields where it has not as yet been used 
to any large extent. I shall not go into 
the details of this matter. Its solution 
as an operating problem is highly tech- 
nical and the full possibilities are as 
yet not finally determined. If, however, 
such uses are practical as now seems 
quite possible and future development is 
along these very important lines, this 
Association should be awake to its op- 
portunities and obligations and give the 
matter its very best thought. The uses 
referred to will be possible and great 
public convenience will be met only in 
case the State Commissions cooperate to 
bring about the desired result. Present 
form of rate schedules practically deny 
this possibility. The State Commissions 
cannot allow themselves to become re- 
sponsible for such a situation. Forms 
ef schedule based primarily upon the 
cost of service, in fact the only just form 
of any rate schedule, will be an absolute 
necessity. 
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From Vice-President Coolidge’s Address 


HE industries of our country in the 

latter part of the nineteenth century 
went through a period of enormous ex- 
pansion and development. They came 
into the possession and control of great 
material resources. These arrived at a 
time when in the popular estimation 
that power was used not altogether for 
the welfare of the public and for the 
performance of the service for which 
they had been chartered. 

The result of this was that period 
of government regulation and control 
which has characterized the last forty 
years and which has been especially 
emphasized in the last twenty. The 
states and the nation have adopted a 
policy and committed themselves to the 
principle of government control of the 
great public service corporations. Under 
local and federal laws this program is 
in general operation. 

No one would think now of abandon- 
ing it. No one would deny that it has 
improved conditions. Nor would any- 
one deny that under government super- 
vision and control we have not yet 
reached a state of perfection. 


The great outstanding fact of those 
years of experience is that if public ser- 
vice corporations are so regulated as 
to meet public requirements and per- 
form the greatest amount of service at 
the lowest cost to the people the cause 
of such a result cannot be supplied from 
without. It must be supplied from 
within by the management themselves 
of these great public enterprises. The 
government cannot relieve the owncrs, 
operators and managers of responsibil- 
ity either for the success of their cor- 
porations from a financial point of view 


nor insure to the public an adequate and 
economical service. Neither individ- 
uals nor corporations can rely on gov- 
ernment sources for success. Unless they 
have within themselves the necessary 
elements to contribute to prosperity, 
prosperity will not prevail. 

Growing out of this theory of gov- 
ernment control there is an increasing 
tendency to try and shift the burden 
and responsibility of citizenship upon 
the government and deceive ourselves 
by thinking that thereby all our prob- 
lems will hereafter be solved. 

This is a perversion of self-govern- 
ment which holds to the principle that 
the government does not make the peo- 
ple but the people make their govern- 
ment. The attempt to transfer the 
burdens and problems of existence to 
some board or commission under gov- 
ernment authority does not provide an 
ultimate solution. It may be of assist- 
ance, it may point the way, it may be an 
instrument for the administration of 
justice, the checking of evils and the 
protection of the weak from the imposi- 
tions of the strong, but unless there 
abides in the people themselves a public 
sentiment which will support the en- 
forcement and observance of rules and 
regulations laid down in public law, all 
other remedies are in vain. 

This is a fundamental reason for the 
reign of law and the maintenance of 
order. It is not enough to observe the 
terms and provisions of the constitution 
and the laws when they stand for our 
own protection. A reign of law and 
order means that they are to be ob- 
served when they are the source of 


‘protection to others. Observing public 
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authority when it meets with our ap- 
proval and disregarding it when we feel 
that it imposes some hardship upon us 
is not constitutional government. It is 
either despotism or anarchy. 

This is not an easy lesson to learn 
nor is it always agreeable to follow, but 
it is the foundation of civilization. One 
of the chief efforts of the present na- 
tional administration is to revive this 
conception of our form of government. 
One of the requirements of the reign of 
law means that those in authority should 
observe their constitutional limitations. 

For the purpose of conducting the 
great war the American people and 
their representatives voluntarily sur- 
rendered a part of their liberty to secure 
immediate and effective action; but 
when the war ended, constitutional gov- 
ernment required that all public officers 
should reclaim their authority and re- 
frain from the exercise of all unwar- 
ranted jurisdiction. 

There is a well-defined attempt at 
Washington to maintain a government 
under three independent separate de- 
partments, consisting of the executive, 
the legislative and the judicial authority 
of the nation. None of these depart- 
ments is now undertaking to exercise 
directly or indirectly any unwarranted 
control or jurisdiction over the other. 
If there be any impatience in the coun- 
try at the seeming lack of expedition of 
the public business, it is the necessary 
price which must be paid to insure the 
continuation of our liberties. 

But it has been not only necessary to 
restore the peace time conception of 
government but to liquidate the eco- 
nomic results of the war. It has been 
necessary to make our peace with the 
rest of the world and take up the work 


of re-establishing friendly relations 
with all the peoples of the earth. 

In a comparatively short interval the 
business enterprises of the nation have 
been able to go through a complete pro- 
cess of liquidation. The trials have been 
severe but the final results are growing 
more and more gratifying. It has been 
necessary to meet the problems of re- 
storing the credit of the transporta- 
tion interests of the nation, assisting the 
agricultural sections of the West and 
South, protecting our country from the 
inundations of war-worn peoples at a 
time when there was a threatening con- 
dition of unemployment facing our own 
American citizens. 

It was realized that liquidation in 
private business could not be accom- 
plished unless there was first liquidation 
in public business. Government expen- 
ditures have been enormously reduced, 
their control and supervision placed 
under a budget system; the revenue 
laws of the country revised, taxation in 
many instances abolished and in general 
readjusted and greatly reduced. 

Nation! expenditures are of course 
very large. The obligations of the war 
debt call for nearly 1350 million dollars 
each year. This goes for the care of 
ex-service men suffering disabilities, for 
their education and the support of their 
dependents 500 millions more. The cost 
of the army and navy is still much 
larger than it was in the pre-war years. 
But in spite of all these various addi- 
tions, the ordinary national expenditures 
are being rapidly reduced toward the 
level of which they stood before these 
inescapable increases. 

The tariff law has been revised ac- 
cording to a policy of protection. The 
great problem of organizing an Ameri- 


(Continued om page 768) 
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Co-operation Between the Plumber and the 
Gas Industry 


S. F. WILSON, Vice-President, National Association of Master Plumbers 
of the United States 


An address given at the Fourth Annual Convention, Atlantic City, October 23 


to 27, 1922. (Eprtor’s Norte.) 


R. President, and delegates to the 

American Gas Association Conven- 
tion: The plumbers this morning were in 
a rather happy position, as represented 
by me, listening to your own members 
roasting the policies of gas companies 
and the gas appliance manufacturers in 
this country. 

Our worthy President, Mr. John S. 
Irvine, was to have spoken yesterday at 
your convention. He found it impos- 
sible to come to Atlantic City, and he 
asked me, as national vice-president, to 
represent the National Association of 
Master Plumbers. Through a slip-up 
in certain dates, it was impossible for 
me to come before your Convention yes- 
terday. When Mr. Irvine said to me “I 
would like you to go before the Ameri- 
can Gas Asociation to represent the 
National Association of Master Plumb- 
ers,” I said to him, “What shall I talk 
upon?” He said, “Talk about coopera- 
tion.” Almost every talk I have heard in 
the last two days has been upon cooper- 
ation. Thinking the subject over, I won- 
dered what could be accomplished by 
cooperation between the American Gas 
Association and the Master Plumbers 
Association. I then thought of the lack 
of cooperation in the past between these 


two associations, and what the effect had 
been on the plumbing industry in this 
country. Mr. Post well said, gentlemen, 
that the inactivity, the indifference, on 
the part of the plumbers of this country 
as to pushing the sale of gas appliances 
has been due to the treatment they have 
received—that is, selling at low cost and 
throwing in the initial installation. That 
has been, to my mind, the great draw- 
back in the lack of cooperation. 

Secretary Fogg appeared before our 
Convention in Detroit, and I want to tell 
you, gentlemen, when he pleaded for co- 
operation between these great organiza- 
tions he made a hit, and my appearance 
here today, bringing a message from the 
Master Plumbers’ Association of the 
United States to urge cooperation be- 
tween these two associations, is the re- 
sult of his address at that convention. 

I assure you it was a great pleasure 
and an inspiration to our delegate at the 
Detroit Convention to have listened to 
Mr. Oscar Fogg enlarge on the possi- 
bilities, both to the manufacturer and 
the plumbing dealer, by cooperation. Co- 
operative efforts along selling lines must 
be mutually advantageous to be lasting. 

The policy of gas companies of selling 
gas appliances, and in some cases instal- 
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ling same, admittedly at or below cost, 
has created a condition in which the 
plumber lost all interest in the sale of 
such appliances. 

The object of gas companies was and 
is primarily the sale of gas. Sale of and 
installation of gas appliances was to 
them merely an incidental expense as a 
means to an end, that end being the sale 
of gas. In other words, they were wil- 
ling to almost give the consumer the ini- 
tial installation, to make a customer of 
him for the monthly sale of gas. 

Under such conditions the plumber’s 
interest in the sale of appliances extend- 
ed only to the well-being and comfort of 
his clients; as with the peculiar compe- 
tition of the gas companies it was, or is, 
next to impossible that the sale of appli- 
ances could be a profitable operation. 

Add to this the practical monoply of 
some appliances, (which we understand 
are sold only through gas companies) 
and the attempt on the part of some 
gas companies to crowd out any appli- 
ances of which they could not obtain 
control; it is readily seen that the 
plumber must become indifferent, if not 
positively antagonistic to the introduc- 
tion of gas appliances through his ef- 
forts. 

Plumbers, however, like all live busi- 
ness men, are progressive, and through 
the efforts of their association, local, 
state and national, furthered by the 
Trade Extension Bureau, which is finan- 
cially supported by the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers, Jobers, 
and Manufacturers of Plumbing Fix- 
tures and Supplies, and their various ed- 
ucational efforts, the master plumber of 
today, is more than ever changing from 
a mechanic to a merchant. In common 
with every other up-to-date merchant’s 
association, he has been studying mer- 
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chandising as a science, and is studying 
the cost of doing business, or overhead 
expense, from first-hand information. 
He knows that a paltry 5 or 10 per cent 
differential on the sale of gas appliances 
from which he has no further revenue 
after the installation is completed, will 
not pay the overhead incidental to the 
handling of the goods. 

‘ It is from this, manifestly absurd to 
expect sales cooperation from the plumb- 
er, unless the matter of list prices, and 
discounts is first adjusted in a proper 
manner to enable the plumber to obtain 
at least some net profit from his efforts 
in that direction. This, of course, would 
mean a change in the prevailing policies 
of gas companies of furnishing appli- 
ances and installations at cost, and 
charging this expense up to the selling 
cost of gas. 

Going through the streets of our 
cities ten years ago, we would see no 
gas appliances in plumbing establish- 
ments, except possibly an antiquated 
gaslight fixture or two. Here and there 
a brave effort was being made in isolat- 
ed cases to handle lighting fixtures or 
gas ranges. Today, travelling the same 
territory, we find more and more evi- 
dence in the display of gas ranges, gas 
water heaters, and gas house-heaters and 
other appliances, that the average plumb- 
er is displaying a marked disposition to 
give the “Domestic Gas Appliance” game 
a tryout. 

Whether or not he persists in this 
effort will depend upon the main ques- 
tion, which is—“Will it pay?” The fu- 
ture, extended and increased effort at 
cooperation in the sale of gas appliances 
by the plumber depends entirely upon 
the attitude or selling policy of the ap- 
pliance manufacturers regarding’ the dif- 
ferential made possible to the plumber on 
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this class of goods. You cannot expect 
10,000 salesmen to give even a small 
part of their time, without providing the 
ways and means of making it, for them 
a profitable undertaking. 

The master plumbers, through their 
Association and their Trade Extension 
Bureau, are ready to cooperate, if you 
good people will cooperate to the extent 
of making it worth while. 

I assure Mr. Chairman, it has been a 


privilege and a pleasure to have had the 
honor of coming before your convention, 
and I am sure that what was Mr. Ir- 
vine’s loss is my gain, and my sincere 
wish is that this convention shall be an 
inspiration to the delegates here assem- 
bled, and that they may go to their 
homes feeling amply repaid for the time 
spent. 
Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 
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The Fuel Situation 


A report by A. I. Phillips, Service Engineer, American Gas Association, read 
before the Fourth Annual Convention at Atlantic City. (Eprror’s Nore.) 


HE coal strike is over for the time 

being. An armistice, a temporarp ces- 
sation of hostilities, has been agreed to 
by the operators and the miners, and 
the country at large placidly assumes 
that all difficulty is past. ;In reality our 
troubles are far from ended. Coal short- 
age will be with us all of this coming 
winter, and next April bids fair to bring 
another coal strike upon a nation with 
an empty coal bin. 

We are like a gas company which, has 
had a breakdown at the works, has 
made temporary repairs, and has finally 
started making gas only to find itself 
facing its peak load with its capacity 
decreased, with its holders flat and with 
the ,probability, amounting “almost to 
certainty, that in a few hours it must 
again shut down for perhaps a long 
time to make further repairs which may 
or may not prove permanent. As the 
starting of the generating apparatus 
does not always mean the end of trouble 
so the opening of the coal mines has 
not meant the end of fuel shortage nor 
the settlement of the labor problem. 

In our business, uninterrupted, never- 
failing service is the first consideration. 
Gas service must not only be rendered 
but its continuity must be protected and 
insured. The coal stocks now held by 
many gas companies are far below those 
necessary for adequate protection of our 
service even in normal times. There is 
at present a temporary easing up of the 
coal situation in some regions, and the 
American Gas Association urges each 
company to make every effort before 
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the arrival of winter to lay in a stock 
of generator fuel, gas coal and boiler 
fuel sufficient to insure the continuity of 
its service in the face of existing condi- 
tions, including the probability of great- 
ly increased demand for gas by those 
whose coal supply is inadequate. Such 
protection is clearly consistent with the 
public welfare. 


This warning and advice is based on a 
careful study of the situation. In fact, 
from the time when the probability of a 
strike first became apparent, the Ameri- 
can Gas Association has sought to deter- 
mine the true conditions and to advise 
the industry how best to protect itself 
and the public which it serves. Its 
Information Service Letter No. 33 is- 
sued in January of this year was devoted 
entirely to “Coal Preparedness.” It 
said in part: 


“ * * * There is a likelihood that the 
coal industry this next April will be- 
come the seat of the greatest labor dis- 
turbance that has occurred in many 
years. 


“ * * * Two-thirds of the productive 
capacity of the mines is union coal. This 
‘means that in case of a strike the non- 
union mines will be able to produce at 
the rate of * * * about four million 
tons per week. The present consumption 
of coal is at the low rate of about eight 
million tons per week. 


“ * * * However, there is one great 
danger; it is possible, if not probable, 
that the railroad brotherhoods may cast 
their lot with the miners. In this case 
the union miners will have accomplished 
through their affiliation of interests. 
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what they failed to attain through the 
expenditure of millions of dollars. 

“* * * We have consistently and 
continuously urged our members to be 
prepared for any possible fuel emerg- 
ency. In the face of the present serious 
outlook, it certainly is unwise to delay 
stocking up with a large supply of fuel. 
** * We again urge our company 
members to secure and store coal to 
their maximum capacity. By doing so 
they have little to lose and everything to 
gain.” 


How well the gas companies of the 
country heeded this and other similar 
advice of the Association and the re- 
quests of government officials is shown 
in the United States Geological Survey 
report of March 29. _This shows that 
on March 1 (the last available data be- 
fore the strike started) gas companies 
had on hand 82 days’ supply of bitumi- 
nous coal or over 46% more than any 
other class of consumers. Many govern- 
ment officials seem to feel that “the pa- 
triotic action” of the gas companies and 
other utilities in laying in large stocks 
of coal before April 1 has materially les- 
sened the severity of the coal shortage. 

On April 1 anthracite mining ceased 
and bituminous production was reduced 
to about one-third of normal. 

The sizes of anthracite coal suitable 
for water gas manufacture quickly dis- 
appeared from the market and during 
June the shortage began to be felt by 
gas companies in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. Appeals for as- 
sistance led the Association to make a 
survey of coke supplies available for 
sale. Thus it has been possible to in- 
form gas companies not only that efforts 
to obtain anthracite would be waste of 
valuable time and to advise the substi- 
tution of coke for generator fuel but 
also to state in most instances where 
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such coke could be conveniently pur- 
chased and in some cases the approxi- 
mate price. Judging by the letters 
received, this service has been effective 
and appreciated, 

Complaints of anthracite shortage 
largely ceased after gas companies real- 
ized that the generator fuel sizes were 
unobtainable and learned where they 
could purchase coke. Nevertheless the 
Association appreciates that with the 
probable heavy demand for gas next 
winter it would be highly desirable that 
anthracite be supplied to many of the 
small water gas plants which ordinarily 
use it. This is one of the matters ac- 
tively before us at the present time. 

The bituminous situation did not de- 
velop quite so rapidly. The non-union 
mines, with few exceptions, remained in 
operation. Furthermore, and of the ut- 
most importance to the gas industry, 
the union mines of Kentucky continued 
to produce up to the limit of transporta- 
tion facilities, 

On April 1, however, production 
dropped from about 10 million tons per 
week to a little over 314 million tons per 
week, this low figure being partly due 
to lack of demand. It gradually rose 
to about 534 million tons per week be- 
fore July 1 but became limited by trans- 
portation facilities to the non-union 
fields. The railroad shopman’s strike 
then intervened and proved most effec- 
tive in tying up coal transportation. 
Production again fell to. about 3%4 mil- 
lion tons a week and did not exceed the 
5 million mark until after the signing 
of the Cleveland Armistice on August 
16. 

As long as the situation warranted, 
the Association kept urging gas com- 
panies to buy coal. Even as late as July 
7 it advised the industry of a probable 
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runaway market and made a last appeal 
to build up adequate stocks while there 
was still a chance. 

During Tuly the bituminous situation 
tightened rapidly. Finally the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued its 
priority orders, placing utilities in a pre- 
ferred class; a Federal Fuel Distributor 
was appointed, and the Government as- 
sumed control insofar as the law per- 
mitted. 

From the outset the Association had 
maintained close contact with the gov- 
ernment authorities, but with the advent 
of federal control, continuous represen- 
tation of our interests in Washington 
became desirable. The American Gas 
Association therefore joined with the 
American Electric Railway Association 
and the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, and working through the Joint 
Fuel Committee opened an office in 
Washington, under the able direction of 
Colonel John Price Jackson, a man of 
wide experience in public affairs. 

Almost at once this Washington office 
became flooded with requests for as- 
sistance from utility companies. Coal 
shipments became involved in railroad 
congestion, they were sometimes confis- 
cated in transit, while inability to pur- 
chase fuel or obtain shipments on con- 
tracts reduced many companies to immi- 
nent danger of shutdown. In addition 
to 47 requests for assistance in locating 
fuel which have been taken care of at 
Association headquarters, the Washing- 
ton office has handled 75 individual gas 
company cases before the Federal Fuel 
Distributor, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association. 
The service thus rendered to the indus- 
try is believed:to have been of the ut- 
most value. Nor would this report be 
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complete without special mention of the 
splendid and effective cooperation of the 
Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association. It may properly 
share with our Washington office the 
credit for having averted more than one 
shutdown in utility service. 

In addition to handling specific cases 
and of at least equal importance has 
been the work of the Washington office 
in representing the utilities as a whole 
and in insisting that their rights and 
those of their consumers be considered 
and safeguarded in all governmental 
action. To discuss in detail just what 
has been accomplished would unduly 
lengthen this report. Suffice to say far 
more has been accomplished than can be 
realized by anyone not in close contact 
with its work. At present, for example, 
it is cooperating with government offi- 
cials in an effort to relieve the gas coal 
stringency in certain of the southern 
fields in ways that promise to be more 
effective than spectacular. 

Our Washington office today com- 
mands the confidence and respect of 
government officials, is regarded as an 
authoritative source of information, and 
is looked upon as officially representing 
all of the gas, electric and street railway 
companies in the country in matters 
pertaining to their fuel supplies. 

The coal strike has now virtually 
ended but coal shortage has not and 
the labor situation is far from settled. 
Whether the President’s Fact Finding 
Commission, whose recommendations 
are only advisory, will discover a means 
for averting further trouble is a ques- 
tion. At all events the gas industry 
can afford to take no chances. It must be 
prepared. 

Last April the coal bins of industry 
were full. The Geological Survey has 
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placed the bituminous stock of the 
country on April 1 at 63 million tons, 
just over six weeks’ supply; yet in six- 
teen weeks we were in the midst of ser- 
ious shortage. Today the coal stocks 
of industry are low. Utilities on an 
average have about 35 days’ supply. The 
great stocks of coke piled up by coke 
oven companies during the industrial 
depression are gone. The bins of the 
domestic consumer are generally empty. 
Government officials speak of the traf- 
fic congestion on certain railroads as 
“practically hopeless.” The equipment 
of all is suffering from the effects of 
the shopmen’s strike, and embargoes on 
non-essentials have become common. In 
fact, the Government and the American 
Railway Association have adopted the 
policy of restricting all other freight 
transportation when it interferes with 
the maximum movement of fuel. 

Production of bituminous coal is now 
about 10 million tons per week. Material 
increase above this figure is unlikely. 
Transportation is the limiting factor 
and will probably cause decrease in coal 
output during the winter months. An- 
thracite production is over 40 million 
tons behind and this cannot be made up. 
A corresponding quantity of other fuel 
—bituminous coal, coke, or gas—must 
be substituted. 

Present bituminous coal consumption 
is at the rate of between 8% and 9 mil- 
lion tons per week. To supply the 
anthracite deficiency another million 
and a half tons per week will be re- 
quired. Thus even with perfect distribu- 
tion, making no allowance for over- 
stocking in favorably located regions 
and the thousand unavoidable contin- 
gencies, coal production at best will no 
more than meet our current require- 
ments. Distribution will not be perfect 


and serious shortage in many places is 
inevitable when the demand for domes- 
tic fuel begins in earnest. 

Beyond this looms the shadow of 
another coal strike. Already the miners, 
flushed with what they consider a great 
victory, are making fresh demands, and 
coal operators and government officials 
frankly recognize ‘the grave menace 
which confronts us. 


It is reported that many striking 
miners worked on farms and roads last 
summer. Farm work came to an end 
and union funds ran low., A leader of 
remarkable ability saw the danger. In 
the face of threatened defeat he won.a 
partial victory. He broke the ranks of 
the operators, and agreed to an armis- 
tice until April 1, 1923. The public is 
now complacent. It has been lulled into 
the belief that the strike is over, and 
there will be no great agitation against 
the miners even if a little discom- 
fort is experienced this winter. The 
operators are at least partially satis- 
fied. They are experiencing a brisk de- 
mand for coal at excellent prices. The 
miners are happy too and are reported 
to be contributing in some cases as much 
as six dollars per man per month to the 
union war chest. 

Next April the cold weather will be 
over ; it will be nice out in the country ; 
the union treasury will be again able to 
pay salaries to its officers and strike 
benefits to its men. Coal bins will be 
empty—current requirements will take 
care of that—but the general public will 
have lost interest in the coal situation. 
It will be warm. Then, too, the union 
agreement in Eastern Kentucky expires 
next April. The whole situation is too 
favorable to escape the attention of the 
able leader of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Their present demands are the 
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rumblings of the approaching storm. 
Whether we shall escape it, how great 
will be its fury, what will be the end, no 
man can tell. We can only do our best 
to be prepared. 

One thing is certain, if there is a 
strike next April the loss of Eastern 
Kentucky production will be a hard 
blow to the gas industry. While it pro- 
duces only a fraction of the nation’s to- 
tal coal, this region, nevertheless, has 
some of its finest gas coal seams. Its 
position is strategic with respect to low- 
er Michigan, . Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas where good gas 
coal is not found. Recently when trans- 
portation difficulties partly crippled this 
field severe gas coal shortage quickly 
followed in these various states and it 
still exists to some extent. 

This briefly is the coal situation and 
the present outlook. It warrants the 


statement made at the beginning of this 
report urging each company to make 
every effort before the arrival of win- 
ter to lay in a stock of fuel sufficient to 
insure the continuity of its service in 
view of all existing conditions. Unless 
the situation changes radically you 
should stock more coal as soon as the 
winter weather lets up and domestic de- 
mand decreases. The Association will 
keep you fully informed of developments 
and advised as to what it believes to be 
your wisest course. 

Remember that the American Gas 
Association is in business to serve the 
industry. If you run into difficulty in 
getting coal let us know. Don’t wait 
until you have only two days’ supply 
and then put a note on a coal question- 
naire you happen to be sending us: “We 
wish you could help us locate a car of 
gas coal.” This is your Association and 
we urge you to make use of it. 
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ship in the Association. 





London, England. 








Honorary Members 


At the Fourth Annual Convention of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation the following gentlemen were elected to honorary member- 


Mr. James D. Smith, President, 
The Institution of Gas Engineers, 


Monsieur Robert Ellissen, President, 
Societe Technique de I’Industrie du Gaz en France. 
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The Importance of Accounting in Rate Cases 


A. W. TEELE, Patterson, Teele and Dennis, New York, N. Y. 


An address delivered at the Fourth Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Editor's Note.) 


HEN one stops to consider the 

importance which attaches to ac- 
counting as one of the instrumentalities 
in the determination of a gas rate case, 
one is likely first to think of the three 
main questions which must be answered, 
viz: 

(1) What in the particular circum- 
stances does it cost to make and distrib- 
ute gas? 

(2) What is the amount of capital 
upon which a fair return should be 
earned by the company ? 

(3) What rate of return is the com- 
pany entitled to receive? 

The last question is one in which ac- 
counting plays no part; the answer is 
usually the opinion of either some kind 
of a regulatory commission or some 
court of competent jurisdiction 

The first question can be answered by 
reference to the accounts, but it will of 
course require a considerable amount of 
explanatory and supporting testimony to 
satisfy those who are not intimate with 
the daily procedure in the operations and 
in the accounting. Nevertheless, if the 
company’s accounts and records have 
been properly kept they can be relied up- 
on to show what the cost is to the com- 


pany. 


The second question may be answered 
by reference to the accounts if it is de- 
termined that the capital upon which the 
return is to be calculated shall be fixed at 
the amount invested by the company. If 
it is to be on any other basis it will be- 
come largely an engineering problem, in 
solving which access to the accounts and 
records of the company will be of valu- 
able assistance. Judge Learned Hand, in 
his opinion in the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany case, said in part in regard to the 
admissibility of the books of account— 
“Most of the evidence and testimony in 
the case at bar necessarily depended upon 
the records of the plaintiff contained in 
books of account of all descriptions sup- 
ported by vouchers, books of original 
and secondary entry.” 

The acceptance of the company’s ac- 
counting records as evidence in the rate 
cases of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York and their associated com- 
panies, without recourse to common law 
proof of their correctness, has had the 
effect of making such records more im- 
portant than ever before; therefore, it 
is very necessary that each transaction 
shall be accurately recorded at the time 
of its occurrence and the record made so 
complete in all its details that whoever 
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examines it at a subsequent date will not 
be in any doubt as to what actually oc- 
curred, but will be convinced by the 
very completeness of the story and the 
support given by the underlying docu- 
ments. 

An old definition of book-keeping is 
“the science of accurately recording bus- 
iness transactions in an orderly and sys- 
tematic fashion so that the results of 
such transactions may be readily deter- 
mined.” Since the day when that defini- 
tion was written there have been many 
attempts to prescribe standard systematic 
methods of recording the business of 
groups or classes of companies having 
similar transactions. However, most of 
these so-called standard systems have re- 
sulted only in a uniform classification or 
nomenclature of accounts, so that when 
one sees the titles appearing in balance 
sheets, income and profit and loss ac- 
counts and cost statements which have 
been prepared from ledger accounts set 
up under such a uniform classification, 
one infers that the figures are ranged un- 
der the titles in accordance with estab- 
lished definitions and a common under- 
standing. A classification of accounts, 
by itself, however, does not constitute a 
uniform system of accounting. To pro- 
duce a system of accounting one must 
first consider the nature of each kind of 
transaction, and then what is to be the 
initial step in recording each, and then 
the succeeding steps in the order of their 
occurrence as each transaction progress- 
es to its conclusion. This means the 
classification of the transactions into 
groups; such as, the obtaining of mater- 
ials and recording the various steps from 
the initial requisition, through purchase, 
receipt, storage, distribution for use, con- 
sumption and payment; the requirement 
for labor, the engagement of same, the 
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initial and subsequent rates paid, the 
work performed and the actual payment 
to the laborer and the discharge at the 
end of service; also the outside services 
employed ordinarily classified as ex- 
pense; the sale of the product and the 
necessary steps to ensure the company 
collecting in cash, thus completing the cy- 
cle of conversion from cash outlay to 
cash income. 

It would seem that all companies hav- 
ing the same kind of transactions could 
agree on the best procedure to be fol- 
lowed and the best standard forms to be 
adopted and uniform information to be 
recorded on such forms. Difference in 
volume of business is of course one rea- 
son why standard forms and rules of 
procedure are not more generally adopt- 
ed, but this situation is easily met by pro- 
viding standard modifications, as is done 
by some authorities creating condensed 
classifications of accounts for companies 
doing a smaller volume of business. 

The advantages to be gained by the 
adoption of standard forms and uniform 
procedure, together with uniform classi- 
fication of income and expenditure, and 
uniform cost and income statements, are 
that the integrity of the accounts and the 
reliance upon statements prepared from 
them is increased manyfold and a com- 
prehensive comparison of results be- 
tween periods of time or between the 
operations of different companies may 
readily be made. 

In the rate cases to which I referred 
the defendants sought by every means 
they could think of to discredit the ac- 
counting records and the statements pre- 
pared from them and put in evidence. 
Too much credit cannot be given for the 
carefully planned methods of accounting, 
and carefully preserved underlying doc- 
uments, not oniy for one, two or three 
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years, but for many years past, which 
stood the test of the critical examina- 
tion made by those who were using every 
effort to discredit those records. 

I cannot impress too strongly upon 
the minds of accounting officials the ab- 
solute necessity of making the daily rec- 
ords so complete that whoever in the fu- 
ture may have occasion to examine them, 
whether from a friendly standpoint or 
otherwise, will not be in doubt as to how 
the conclusions set forth in the entries 
have been reached. The necessity for 
clearly stated records applies particular- 
ly to public utilities because the making 
of rates rest so largely upon reliable ac- 
counting and engineering information, 
and even the latter must be incorporated 
in the accounts. 

I cannot leave this particular point 
without referring to the splendid work 
in this direction of standard forms and 
uniform procedure which has already 
been accomplished by the Railway Ac- 
counting Officers Association. The 1922 
edition of their work contains 468 pages 
including standard forms to the number 
of over 200. Of course, the railways 
have been forced to do this because of 
the vast number of inter-company trans- 
actions, but it shows to what extent such 
uniform methods can go with advantage, 
and they are far from the end. I am 
also not unmindiul of the work which is 
being undertaken by the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners through its committee on sta- 
tistics and accounts who have drafted a 
uniform classification which has been 
adopted by some eight or nine states and 
is being considered for adoption by many 
others. The work they have performed 
is along the right line and I am told will 
be followed by a standard form of an- 
nual report. When these two tasks shall 


have been successfully accomplished, it 
seems to me essential that their commit- 
tee should then turn their attention to 
the preparation and promulgation of 
standard forms and rules of procedure. 

There are many accounts, particularly 
those kept by companies doing both a 
gas and electric business, which have to 
be distributed between two or more de- 
partments or perhaps shared by two or 
more companies. The basis, and the au- 
thority for the same, upon which such a 
division is made, should be clearly set 
down in a book of permanent record, for 
it is quite reasonable to expect changes 
in conditions from time to time, and 
therefore justifiable changes in division, 
and unless there is a permanent record 
provided it is too frequently carried in 
the memory of some individual, or com- 
mitted to a loose sheet of paper that 
sooner or later finds its way into the 
waste basket. It certainly would be very 
helpful to a witness at a hearing, or to 
an accounting official who has to explain 
the division of the account to some un- 
friendly examiner, if a permanent com- 
pany record could be produced bearing 
evidence that the matters dealt with have 
had careful and systematic consideration 
and treatment. In making divisions that 
are based upon the conclusions of some 
one other than the accounting official, 
that official should have a clear under- 
standing of and agreement with the 
basis used, so that no embarrassment will 
arise in his explanations. 

One of the most important elements 
of the accounting, and one which will 
have great influence in establishing the 
reliability of the records, is the manner 
of dealing with materials and supplies of 
all kinds. Companies that do their own 
meter repairing, and deal in appliances 
and also undertake their installation and 
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repair, have a somewhat more complex 
problem than one that is limited to the 
handling of materia‘: for making gas, in- 
stalling and repairing mains and serv- 
ices, repairing plant, etc. From the 
moment when authority is given for pur- 
chase down to installation, consumption, 
or (if a sale is made on receipt of cash) 
the recording of each step must be pro- 
vided for, and the stock records of ma- 
terials received and issued must be so 
arranged that inventories can be readily 
checked and differences satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

The movement of meters and appli- 
ances in and out of stock rooms, or in 
and out of repair shops, is not difficult to 
follow, and forms should be provided on 
which proper records can be made; then 
the physical inventory of these at any 
time can be easily verified or discrepan- 
cies reconciled. In pricing these inven- 
tories, however, certain distinctions must 
be made. The meters will probably al- 
ways be a part of the company’s per- 
manently invested capital and should be 
taken at cost, and while the appliances 
may be a part of the invested capital and 
should then be similarly valued, it is 
more likely they will be a part of the 
working or trading capital and pricing 
should then follow the general rule for 
merchandise inventories; that is, cost or 
market, whichever is lower. 

Shop inventories, such as pipe, fittings, 
lead, oakum, etc., can be quite readily 
priced at average cost if stock accounts 
are kept in detail, as they should be, not 
only to account for the materials pur- 
chased, but so that the quantities of stock 
on hand can be controlled and require- 
ments anticipated. 

When stocks and inventories of coal 
and oil are to be dealt with there is a 
somewhat different problem and difficul- 
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ties arise because the inventory in both 
cases has to be estimated and the quan- 
tities which are billed at time of pur- 
chase are not those actually received. 
The coal that is received was weighed on 
the car at the mine, but has since trav- 
eled many miles exposed to the elements 
and in some cases has been subject to re- 
handling and perhaps to pilfering. It is 
often stored in stock piles in the open for 
long periods and the quantity used is 
commonly estimated on the basis of the 
average weight contained in the coal bug- 
gies used. 

Oil is measured at the shipping point 
and transported in tank cars or barges, 
pumped into storage tanks and used un- 
der various conditions of temperature 
and after more or less precipitation of 
foreign substances to the bottom of stor- 
age tanks. The quantity used is calcu- 
lated by measuring the quantity in the 
storage tank at regular stated times, the 
difference between two _ consecutive 
measurements giving the quantity used, 
taking into account, of course, any addi- 
tions to the tank. These determinations 
are made by the works superintendent, 
or under his directions, and it is probab- 
ly safe to say that every one of them 
knows that sooner or later an adjustment 
will have to be made when the tanks are 
cleaned out, and also is bearing in mind 
that now and then a wild day in the 
works may have to be taken care of on 
the cost sheet. The quantity purchased 
is computed and paid for on a fixed tem- 
perature basis. However, in computing 
the quantity used, temperature is seldom 
taken into account. Meters located on 
the generator floor, and sometimes at 
other points in the feed line, furnish 
measurements which when compared 
with the calculations from tank contents 
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give some protection against too wide a 
discrepancy. 

Regular routine in making these meas- 
urements and setting them down in a 
systematic fashion in a bound book, so 
that they may be effectually preserved, 
will go far toward convincing any one 
who has occasion to refer to them that 
the company endeavored to make true 
records, and when large adjustments are 
made, if they are fully set forth in such a 
book, there is not the question about 
them that arises when records of this na- 
ture are carelessly put on loose sheets 
with inadequate explanations, especially 
if some of the sheets are missing when 
the time comes for the company to jus- 
tify its statements. 

If coal can be stored in bins or piled 
so that lots can be kept separated then 
the stock accounts can be kept to cor- 
respond with the lots in storage, and ‘as 
each lot is cleared up the actual differ- 
ence between the billed tons and the is- 
sued tons can be adjusted with a degree 
of certainty not obtainable in any other 
way. 

In some operations credit is taken for 
residuals as produced; in others only as 
they are dis, \sed of. In the first case, 
of course, inventories have to be taken 
into account and these must be estimates 
based upon tank measurements, giving 
probably as accurate statement as any 
method that could be adopted. The im- 
portant point is that whatever reports of 
measurement or calculations are made 
they should be carefully dated and signed 
by the man who makes them, and if he 
has no official authority they should sub- 
sequently be approved by some one with 
such authority. 

Other gas making materials and puri- 
fication supplies are of such small amount 
that they are relatively of slight impor- 


tance; however, the company accountant 
whose records are not what they should 
be had better put his house in order in 
the small matters as well as the large 
ones, for a clever opponent may find the 
weak spot and use the opportunity in an 
effort to discredit something he knows 
he cannot otherwise disturb. 

When one considers what are the best 
records to substantiate the expenditure 
for labor, it will be found very necessary 
to go behind the well prepared and certi- 
fied pay roll which serves only to justify 
the cash payments made by the paymas- 
ter. At the works there should be kept 
a record to show for each day the attend- 
ance or absence of each employe and his 
occupation, and this should be signed 
daily by the official having jurisdiction 
over them. From this primary record 
the pay roll can be prepared, and also the 
statement showing to what account or 
accounts each employe’s time is to be 
charged. The rates of pay may be set 
down in the primary record, or they may 
only appear on the pay roll, but where- 
ever the initial record is made it should 
bear the signature of the one having au- 
thority to fix the rates of pay. Where 
one man works in several different occu- 
pations during the day or week, so that 
his time is chargeable to different ac- 
counts, the record should be clear so that 
the distribution of the pay roll when fin- 
ally made up can be checked against the 
record at any time thereafter. A pri- 
mary record of attendance, occupation 
and rate of pay is necessary in every de- 
partment, and is particularly so in the 
shops. A daily slip for each man which 
provides printed descriptions of stand- 
ard jobs performed and which can be 
signed by the workman and approved by 
his foreman, forms a basis for both pay 
roll and distribution of charges which it 
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is difficult to dispute successfully. A 
record thus made from day to day is in- 
finitely more convincing than the strong- 
est testimony based on memory. 
Whenever any of these labor charges 
are to be made to fixed capital accounts, 
the approval and the signature of the en- 
gineer having jurisdiction over the work 
performed should be upon the statement 
of distribution of pay roll. When it 
comes to wages of office and sales de- 
partment there should he soime record 
provided wherein the daily attendance 
can be noted and from which the pay 
roll can be prepared ; and also the distri- 
bution of the charges. Here again, the 
one in authority should record his ap- 
proval and signature on the statement 
showing the distribution of charges as 
well as on the pay roll. The company 
accountant should bear in mind that it 
is primarily a part of his responsibility to 
see that the underlying data, from which 
the book-keeping entries are to be formu- 
lated, are complete and that they bear 
evidence on their face of having been 
before some one having jurisdiction and 
who approves the record so far made. 
Under an order, effective January 1, 
1918, the then Public Service Commis- 
sion for the First District of New York, 
provided a uniform method of dealing 
with so-called fixed capital accounts to 
the end that the capital accounts shall at 
all times disclose the cost of all property 
in service and also that the cost of pro- 
perty retired, whether replaced or not, 
may be readily ascertained. Whatever 
objections or criticisms may be offered 
to the detailed instructions contained in 
the order no one can successfully con- 
tend that the accounting records provid- 
ed are unsound in principle ; probably the 
most vigorous objections arise from 
those whose accounts satisfy their own 
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company officials and where information 
can be obtained when desired by doing 
a lot of digging. The best time to dig 
is when making the initial entries, and 
the time to make the best analysis 
is when the current entries are coming 
through and all necessary facts are ascer- 
tainable. Then if the record as first 
made is not complete and satisfactory 
those who know and can furnish the nec- 
essary information are at least get-at- 
able. Some company accountants have 
a shyness about putting new accounts on 
the ledger and if specific accounts are re- 
quired by commission regulations, the 
addition of supplementary accounts may 
seem disturbing in some cases, but it is 
not necessarily so. If you want to limit 
the accounts and titles to those prescribed 
there is nothing to prevent arranging 
your ledgers to have as many columns in 
one account as may be convenient or use- 
ful, or you may keep a supplemental rec- 
ord in which the prescribed ledger ac- 
counts are sub-divided to furnish any 
analysis, and if you post direct from 
vouchers or journal entries it makes lit- 
tle difference whether the account in 
which the posting is to be made is one in 
one hundred or one in one thousand, but 
when informaiioi is wanted it is far 
easier to look at one account and find 
there in one group the items wanted than 
it would be to search through a ledger 
account with many various items entered 
in it and have to look at all before being 
able to select those required. Then 
again, the items appearing on the cost 
sheet will not be identical with the pre- 
scribed acounts, but it is not difficult to 
sub-divide these accounts by using col- 
umns as above suggested so that the fig- 
ures appearing on the monthly cost state- 
ment can be found in the ledger ac- 
counts. The accountants for the com- 
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mission, whoever they may be, will not 
find fault inasmuch as whatever infor- 
mation they may require will be easily 
obtained from your records, and what 
is of more account, your own staff will 
not be forced to work so many nights of 
overtime when some special report is 
gotten out to answer some well or ill 
considered question. Whatever is done 
with respect to analytical ledger accounts, 
be sure that the vouchers, journal en- 
tries or pay rolls from which your post- 
ings are made bear the endorsement of 
approval of the official authorized by the 
company to approve the expenditure, 
and if material is received, that the offi- 
vial or employe designated to receive it 
certifies to its receipt, either upon the 
vendor’s invoice or upon a separate re- 
port form, and when this material is is- 
sued that some one responsible for its 
use knows that it has been issued and 
gives evidence of it by written approval. 
All that I have said with regard to the 
accounting is really along the lines of the 
procedure which is necessary to the sub- 
stantiation of the accounts. If a pre- 
scribed classification is used it creates 
a presumption of a certain order and sig- 
nificance in the accounts, but if the ac- 
counts are to be finally justified all the 
entries must be supported by full, clear, 
authoritative underlying documents. 
When accounts are properly built up 
in accordance with a prescribed classifi- 
cation under a regulatory commission, 


they have a significant value to the com- 
pany making them. If the classification 
in use were standardized in all states and 
amplified by the adoption of standard 
rules of procedure and forms, the com- 
panies’ position would be greatly for- 
tified and the public authorities would 
have all the more assurance of the integ- 
rity and reliability of the results pro- 
duced, the careful and honest considera- 
tion of which at any time should enable 
them to determine whether or not a re- 
vision of rates were necessary. 

As it is today, the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
case of the Consolidated Gas Company, 
says: 

“These books were kept in the ordin- 
ary course under general supervision of 
the Commission, appeared free from sus- 


_picion of dishonesty, were submitted to 


appellants’ experts and were the only 
readily available sources of detailed in- 
formation concerning the company’s af- 
fairs. In the circumstances we think no 
harm resulted from admitting them as 
prima facie evidence.” 

Is it not of especial significance that 
in a given case accounts well kept, sup- 
ported by documentary evidence honest- 
ly prepared and carefully filed for ref- 
erence when necessary, not only con- 
vinced the master hearing the case, but 
also the district judge and the highest 
court in the land, that they could be 
relied upon? 


oe 
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Report of Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion of Accounts and Form of Annual 
Reports to Commissions 


W. J. MEYERS, Chairman, New York, N. Y. 


URING the past year the Uniform 

System of Accounts for Gas Cor- 
porations approved in November, 1920, 
by the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners and recom- 
mended by that asociation for adoption 
by state public service commissions has 
been adopted by the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, bringing up to five in 
number the total list of states in which 
this classification has been adopted 
either in whole or with only such minor 
modifications as local statutes necessi- 
tate. Those states are Massachusetts 
(with slight variations in verbiage ne- 
cessitated by local statutes), Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan and Wisconsin. There 
are several other states in which the 
matter is under consideration and in 
which favorable action will probably be 
taken soon, and still others in which 
apparently all that is necessary is some 
manifestation of desire on the part of 
the gas companies for its adoption. In 
this connection inis committee wishes to 


repeat what ,it has said several times 
before that favorable action in this mat- 
ter must be instigated by the gas com- 
panies of the states in which it is 
desired. The National Committee will 
aid in every way possible, but it cannot 
well take the lead without seeming to 
the several commissions to be an inter- 
loper. 

This committee has cooperated with 
the like named committee of the Nation- 
al Electric Light Association in working 
out the details of a uniform form of 
annual reports to public service com- 
missions which will be submitted at the 
appropriate time to the committee on 
statistics and accounts of public utili- 
ties in the national association of com- 
missioners in the hope that that com- 
mittee will see fit to recommend it for 
approval by its association. Our suc- 
cess in this direction will not be deter- 
mined soon enough to permit it to be 
included in this report. 














ee 


cA person who is too nice an observer of the 

business of the crowd, like one who is too 
curious in observing the labor of the bees, will 
often be stung for his curiosity. 


—Pope 
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Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
Orders Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for Gas Utilities 


Session held Oct. 24, order signed Oct. 26. Commissioners present and signing 
order were Samuel Odell, Chairman; Earl R. Stewart, William M. Smith, William 
W. Potter and Sherman T. Handy . (Eprtor’s Note). 


HEREAS, on the 30th day of No- 

vember, 1920, the Michigan Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, incident to a 
conference held on that date relative to 
a Uniform System of Accounts for gas 
utilities recommended for adoption at 
the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners at Washington, D. C., November 
12, 1920, and directing that the statis- 
tician of this commission and a commit- 
tee of the Michigan Gas Association, 
appointed for that purpose, prepare and 
submit to it an adaptation and rear- 
rangement in some detail of the Uniform 
System of Accounts, then tentatively 
adopted, with a view to thereafter adopt 
a permanent system of accounts for gas 
utilities ; and the commission now hav- 
ing before it such a revised system pre- 
pared by the statistician and committee, 
aforesaid; and having considered the 
theory and plan and general require- 
ments of such system of accounts; and 
having determined that such revised 
system of accounts is in theory and in 
most of the details of the arrangement 
and text of the accounts the same as the 
system recommended by the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners and having determined 
that while the text of the general in- 
structions has been in general revised 
such revision does not affect the funda- 
mental theory of the original draft; and 


having concluded that the said Uniform 
System so revised is a suitable system of 
accounts for the gas utilities operating 
in this state :— 

Therefore, by virtue of authority 
vested in this commission by Act No. 
419 of the Public Acts of Michigan for 
the year 1919, 

It is hereby ordered, that such Uni- 
form System of Accounts as prepared 
and submitted be and it is hereby pre- 
scribed as the method of accounting to 
be observed and practiced by all gas 
utilities operating under the jurisdiction 
of this commission, and that a copy of 
such Uniform System of Accounts here- 
in submitted by the representative of 
this commission and such committee be 
filed for future reference, and— 

It is further ordered that on and after 
January 1, 1923, every gas utility or 
corporation operating or domiciled in 
this state will be required to keep upon 
its books of account, the accounts pre- 
scribed in the said classification of ac- 
counts in so far as the same are appli- 
cable to the facts and circumstances of 
said utility or corporation, and to keep 
such accounts in conformity with the 
instructions and definitions contained in 
such system of accounts. 

The secretary of this commission is 
instructed to give notice of this order 
to all parties coming within the scope 
of this order, and he is further instructed 
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to cause five hundred copies of the said 
Uniform System of Accounts for gas 
utilities to be printed and distributed 
free to the gas utilities operating in this 
state as their authority for the method 


& 


of accounting to be practiced in accord- 


ance with this order. 


MICHIGAN PUBLIC UTILI- 


TIES COMMISSION 


& 














New Members 


Gas Companies 


Saugerties Gas Light Company, 
Thos. F. Walsh, Sec., 
Saugerties, N. Y. 


Elmira Water, Light & R. R. Co., 
Frederick H. Hill, Vice-Pres., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Citizens Gas Company, 
A. A. Holbrook, Mgr., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Fulton Fuel & Light Co., 
R. B. Ingle, Megr., 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Winchester Gas & Electric Light Co., 
. A. Ryan, Sec. and Treas., 
Winchester, Va. 


Manufacturers 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
L. V. Britt, Sales Manager, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Lungmotor Corporation, 
Louis D. Jones, Pres., 
Boston, Mass. 


Frank G. Jones, 
Walter O. Adams, Mgr., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Protecto Safety Appliance Co., 
A. E. Davidson, Pres., 
Newark, N. J. 


Wm. Kane Manufacturing Co., 
F. K. Mears, Pres., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guardian Gas Appliance Co., 
F. A. Nieberding, Pres., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Globe Stove & Range Co., 
M. Brown, Gen. Mgr., 
Kokomo, Indiana. 


Magee Furnace Co., 
Alfred E. Stockbridge, Pres., 
Boston, Mass. 


Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co., 
Horace G. Cooke, Dist. Mgr., 
New York, N. Y. 


The Wehrle Company, 
W. W. Wenhrie, Pres., 
Newark, Ohio. 


Moffats Limited, 
Frederick Moffat, Gen. Mer., 
Weston, Ont., Canada. 


Tallman Robbins & Co., 
F. E. Scholl, Sec., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gas Utilities Corporation, 
S. R. Ross, Asst. Treas., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sheet Metal Specialty Co., 
John Follansbee, Pres., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Superbo Manufacturing Company, 
J. Brombache, Pres., 
Los Angeles, California. 


United Utilities & Engineering Corp., 
R. A. Marks, Pres., 
Lansdale, Pa. 


The Gas Locke Company of Philadel- 


phia, 
Walter J. Moulder, Mgr., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Home Comfort Heater Co., 
Henry H. Crowell, Vice-Pres., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


B. J. MULLANEY, Chairman 


J. M. BENNETT, Vice-Chairman 


CHARLES W. PERSON, Secretary 








Public Relations 


J. S. S. RICHARDSON, City Editor, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


An address delivered at the Fourth Annual Convention, Atlantic City, October ~ 


25,1922. (Eprror’s Note.) 

HE gist of a good newspaper arti- 

cle always is told in the first para- 
graph. As a newspaper man let me say 
then that my interpretation of applied 
public relations in business is the hu- 
manization of that contact which is 
essential between business and an en- 
lightened public. 

The gas man in a convention frame 
of mind, mingling, as he is here, among 
his fellow craftsmen, may be an entirely 
different individual at his own desk in 
the environment of his own local sur- 
roundings, influenced, and _ perhaps 
cramped by the divergent strain and 
pressure of business exigency. It is that 
strain and that pressure which gives to 
many an otherwise human and soulful 
individual the austere aspect of what we 
have come to regard as the hard-boiled 
business executive who declines to in- 
form himself upon seemingly unimport- 
ant matters which really are vital and 
essential to the healthy functioning of 
big business concerns and especially 
public utilities. 

Personally, I hold a very high opinion 
of the gas business and of gas company 
executives, but it is an opinion that is 
susceptible of marked improvement and 
I shall endeavor to show you why. My 
contact with the gas business has been 
across the editorial desk of newspapers 


in recent years and before that, as a 
reporter working on assignments, many 
of them having to do with the great 
business in which you gentlemen are 
engaged. During these years I have had 
occasion to move about the country so 
that my observations have not been re- 
stricted to one locality or to one organi- 
zation. 

In company with other reporters I 
have called at the executive offices of 
gas companies for information which, 
from the viewpoint of the public and 
also from the viewpoint of the public 
utility concerned, was of great im- 
portance. All too frequently we received 
the old reply, “Nothing to say,” when 
that reply meant a pronounced and seri- 
ous setback to public relationship with 
the company. Gentlemen, if you value 
the friendship of the public, which I am 
certain you do, guard against that state- 
ment, “Nothing to say.” 

For a great many years men high in 
affairs of the nation and men foremost 
in public life have realized the futility 
of that remark. When representatives 
of responsible newspapers have gone to 
them to seek information concerning 
matters of grave portent and interest 
to the public and it was not expedient 
at the moment to make public the facts, 
the reporters have been taken into the 
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confidence of those men and have been 
given a complete explanation of the 
vexing elements in the situation and 
informed that the facts, as related, were 
imparted in confidence. I have never 
known an instance of the violation of 
such a confidence. Questions of inter- 
national gravity have been discussed 
frankly and freely in the course of such 
confidential conferences and nothing 
whatever has been published until offi- 
cial release was authorized. 

I have used the expression “responsi- 
ble newspaper representatives,” for we 
all know, without going into details, who 
are the representatives of the irresponsi- 
ble publications. One has but to glance 
at the news and editorial columns of the 
fortunately rare examples of jaundiced 
journalism to determine the measure of 
trust to repose in their flamboyant and 
fanciful seekers after alleged truth. 

When the man in the street reads the 
laconic “Nothing to say” after your 
name in connection with a matter con- 
cerning which he knows you have much 
to say if you would, his very natural 
conclusion is that you had lots to say 
but that for some reason, which he will 
grossly misinterpret, you did not dare 
say it. Gentlemen, as guardians of a 
great public service it is your bounden 
duty to acquaint the public with facts 
which they should know. If it is not 
expedient at the moment so to acquaint 
them, tell the reporters of the leading 
daily newspapers why. Tell them in 
confidence why and they will respect 
that confidence. If possible have some- 
one in your employ who knows how to 
do it, but don’t call him a press agent. 
He will lose caste at once with the re- 
portorial clan. 

You do not have to become loquacious 
with the press, but avoid the “Nothing 
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to say” remark. Politicians are thor- 
oughly conversant with the art and craft 
of public relationship. Charles F. Mur- 
phy, Tammany’s perpetual pontiff, has 
perhaps said less for publication than 
any other living politician, yet he has 
always been shrewd enough to guard 
against the “nothing to say” pitfall. 

Many times big business men and 
politicians have learned by costly ex- 
perience not to assume a repellant atti- 
tude toward the press on a matter which 
directly concerns the public. Unbound 
by any pledge of confidence, the report- 
ers have gone out to get the informa- 
tion through other channels, for nothing 
stimulates the reportorial instinct more 
than the knowledge that someone is try- 
ing to conceal public information be- 
cause of some ulterior motive. Conse- 
quently an incomplete and hurtful report 
of the facts will find its way into the 
news column of the papers and all man- 
ner of official explanation afterwards 
will not alter materially the resultant 
impression upon the public mind. 

If you have a man in your office who 
has the God-given faculty of winning a 
man’s confidence and can handle a mat- 
ter of publicity or non-publicity as the 
case may be, give him the authority to 
speak for you. He will soon get ac- 
quainted with the men of the papers and 
they will learn to trust him. Such a 
man may save you many a heartache. 
He will know enough to treat all the 
newspapers alike, showing no partisan- 
ship, playing no favorites. And for 
heaven’s sake don’t ever get the idea 
that a newspaper reporter can be bribed. 
That is an error which no newspaper 
man ever will forgive. 

The idea is sometimes prevalent 
among public utility executives that a 
newspaper’s normal function is to exca- 
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vate facts and pry open hidden sources 
of news for publication as general in- 
formation. That is quite absurd. It 
should not be necessary to dig up facts 
about the public utility business. Every 
company represented here is a veritable 
mine of interesting news matter that 
should be on tap at all times through 
a liaison officer of the organization who 
appreciates the vital relationship exist- 
ing between a community necessity and 
the people who are dependent upon it. 
Don’t wait for the newspapers to ask 
you for the facts. Make the news readily 
available to them. Withholding the facts 
until forced by public opinion to re- 
lease them is not a good way to make 
friends. Beat the public to it. The pub- 
lic likes it. 

So far as its public relations are con- 
cerned, the gas industry in recent years 
has undergone a complete metamorpho- 
sis. I see daily evidence of this in the 
news matter that reaches my desk and 
I hear favorable comments which clinch 
this conviction. I remember a few years 
back when the sight of a gas company 
president was about as rare as a good 
five-cent cigar. Those were the halcyon 
days of hard-boiled corporation czars 
when public relations were poor rela- 
tions. They were relegated to the back 
row to make room for dividends and 
melons. 

But observe the change which has 
come over the face of affairs. During 
the last year, right here in New Jersey, 
we have had what has been termed a 
series of one-night stands with the presi- 
dent of a gas company as the star per- 
former, actually mingling with the mul- 
titude and shaking hands with the pro- 
letariat. In the old days a high corpora- 
tion official would not only have been 
fired for such a lapse of official dignity, 


an alienist would probably have been 
engaged to overhaul his mental equip- 
ment. 

Nowadays, however, it is becoming 
habitual with your executives to emerge 
from the seclusion of their frosted win- 
dows and hardwood partitions and they 
are actually mixing with the people who 
pay them their salaries. Public relation- 
ship, in consequence, is on the upward 
grade. Keep it up. It’s great stuff. 

Bankers and other corporation chiefs 
likewise have hearkened to the public 
voice in such matters. They are discard- 
ing their cages of fancily-wrought iron, 
imported rugs of surpassing thickness 
and private offices with special entrances 
and liveried lackeys to refuse admit- 
tance to all save the chosen. All that 
which had the air of mystery and stu- 
died secrecy is tumbling. Big men in 
the east here are coming around to the 
“walk-in” spirit which prevails on the 
Pacific Coast. Courtesy over the coun- 
ter is rapidly becoming a by-word of 
big corporate organizations. 

A Public Service Commissioner re- 
marked recently that it is not poor en- 
gineering practice or plant troubles 
which irritate the gas consuming public 
today, but wuncivil treatment at the 
hands of clerical employes in the gas 
company’s offices. But you will find 
boneheads in all echelons of every or- 
ganization. That is a situation which 
will right itself in time. When cranial 
bone refuses to dissolve it inevitably is 
cast out. It is the law. 

I have heard it said, also, that the 
finest kind of publicity for a gas com- 
pany is not the news that is printed on 
the front page but the little one-inch 
dividend notice appearing back in the 
financial columns of the papers. Nothing 
of the kind. ‘The best publicity your in- 
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dustry can have is that which educates 
your consumers to a fuller appreciation 
of the fundamentals of gas service. Too 
frequently has the reading public noted 
the pleading of poverty on the front 
page coincident with the exposure of 
comfortable prosperity in the financial 
section of the paper. 

Do you know that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad gets more free advertising in 
the form of news than any other public 
utility in the world? The principal 
reason is not that it has a trained force 
of men making news. Occasionally it 
may send out information which may 
properly be classified as propaganda. In 
addition, however, it stands ready at all 
times to give the hard, ungarnished 
facts on any railroad development of 
general public interest. 

Now, let us see just what that means. 
Even on a highly perfected and care- 
fully organized system such as the Penn- 
sylvania, wrecks occur, in spite of all 
that can be done to prevent them. Prior 
to ten years ago a newspaper city editor 
got his information of such an occur- 
rence from any one of half a dozen 
sources, a correspondent near the scene 
of the catastrophe, the friendly interne 
of a hospital to which had been sent a 
summons for aid, a telephone operator 
or even a subscriber. Never the rail- 
road. Nowadays when there is a wreck, 
nine times out of ten the first informa- 
tion comes from the railroad. 

In the old days the tip on the acci- 
dent might have been several hours late. 
Suppose the wreck occurred at ten 
o’clock at night and the information 
failed to reach the morning newspaper 
offices until one o’clock the next morn- 
ing, very little could be printed about it. 
The afternoon papers of course got 
busy next day. In the case of a really 
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big wreck involving heavy loss of life, 
anywhere from two to half a dozen 
reporters were sent out. One man gen- 
erally went to the railroad offices but ne 
seldom got any information until long 
after press time if then. Everything 
possible was done by the railroad to 
prevent the reporters at the scene of the 
accident from getting the news which, 
of course, put the newspaper men on 
their mettle. Passengers who have been 
in a wreck are generally not in a frame 
of mind making for friendly disposi- 
tion toward the railroad. Yet their 
criticisms were quoted freely. 

In the ten or fifteen years of its pub- 
licity bureau the Pennsylvania system 
has convinced the newspapers that it is 
honest. Today news of a wreck, soon 
after its occurrence, is flashed to all 
newspapers within reach. It goes to the 
Associated Press in bulletin form and 
every obtainable shred of information 
generally is given, the number of killed 
or injured, their names and addresses, 
steps being taken for relief, the investi- 
gation to establish the blame, the official 
first estimate of the cause and so on. 

Other railroads have followed a simi- 
lar course. Their officials are accessi- 
ble. Records which, under the law, 
ought to be public, are made available 
to newspapermen. Gas companies can 
do the same thing. It is not necessary 
to dig deep for the news. The smallest 
gas utility maintains a research bureau 
and laboratory nowadays. Discoveries 
made therein, together with experi- 
ments under way, constitute news if 
handled properly. More and more are 
the newspapers devoting space to scien- 
tific matters as the public taste becomes 
educated to such. Explain the inside 
story of scientific research as the detec- 
tive does in a big murder story and you 
have created something of news value. 
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Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 


New York, October 28, 1922. 


Mr. William P. Strandborg, 


c/o Elks Club, 
116 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Strandborg: 


I am pleased to notify you, and through you, others who are 
interested in the development of the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association, that the National Advertising Commission at its meet- 
ing in Chicago on October 18, unanimously accepted the Public 


Utilities Advertising Association as a member of the Commission. 


Congratulations. Various people who heard the presentation 
which your organization made declared it to be one of the clearest 


and most effective that has ever been made before the Commission. 


Cordially yours, 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 


Jesse H. Neal, 
Secretary, 
National Advertising Commission 


























Utility Advertising Men Obtain National 
Recognition 


HE Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, the largest and most 
influential organization of advertising 
men in this country, has welcomed into 
its membership the newly organized 
Public Utilities Advertising Association. 
News of this important action reached 
us at Atlantic City during the conven- 
tion and no time was lost in electing 
officers and making plans for a perma- 
nent organization. The result of the 
election was as follows: 


Public Utilities Advertising Association 
Directors for one year: 


Labert St. Clair, Director Advertising 
Section; 

American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, ° 

8 W. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


George F. Oxley, Director of Public- 
ity, 

National Electric Light Association, 

29 W. 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Charles W. Person, Secretary, Adver- 
tising Section, 

American Gas Association, 

342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Directors for two years: 


H. M. Lytle, Associate Director, IIli- 
nois Committee on Public Utility 
Information, 

125 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


_W. A. Griffin, Assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, 

195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Directors for three years: 


B. J. Mullaney, Executive Department, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


J. C. McQuiston, Advertising Mana- 


ger, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. P. Strandborg, Publicity Agent, 

Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Delegates to National Advertising Com- 
mission : 


Frank Leroy Blanchard, B. J. Mull- 
aney, and J. C. McQuiston. 


Officers: 


President, W. P. Strandborg 
Vice-President, J. C. McQuiston 
Secretary, George F. Oxley 
Treasurer, B. J. Mullaney 


Chairman Membership Committee : 


Benjamin E. Ling, Director Ohio 
Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chairman Program Committee : 
W. P. Strandborg 


Membership in this Association will 
be open to gas, central station, street 
railway and telephone companies who 
are regular users of paid advertising 
space, and to individuals in these com- 
panies who are in charge of the adver- 
tising work. 
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The great good that will accrue to 
the public utility industry from mem- 
bership in this organization composed 
exclusively of utility men, can only be 
visualized by one who knows something 
of the high standing of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs in the business life 
of the nation and the prestige it wields 
in all matters concerned with advertis- 
ing and its various ramifications. 

This is “not another new association,” 
or “something else to contribute .to,” 
but an organization of utility men and 
companies who have been consistent ad- 
vertisers for years and who would have 
been a unit of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs long before this had someone 
started the ball a-rolling. 

The gas industry is spending approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 a year for advertising 
and. by all rights should be considered 
on an advertising par with other indus- 
tries which advertise and should enjoy 
the benefits which they. do. Instead, 
we are without any national standing or 
recognition, so far as advertising is con- 
cerned, and this is true not only of the 
gas business but the entire public utility 
industry, which spends millions of dol- 
lars each year for newspaper and maga- 
zine space. That this great, big indus- 
try, representing an investment of $15,- 
000,000,000 dollars and spending each 


year a fair proportion of its earnings in 


advertising, should be recognized in the 
highest advertising council in the nation, 
goes without saying. The fact that we 
have been on the outside looking in 
iastead of on the inside where we right- 
fully belong, is one of the reasons why 
this new unit of utility advertising men 
has been formed. 

As a member of the parent-body-—the 
Associated Advertising Clubs—we will 
be moving in high class company with 
the business leaders of the land. We 
will throw our weight into the cause of 
better advertising and honest business 
practice, and we will secure recognition 
from the publishers of the copntry, 
something that we are sorely in need of. 
At the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs to be held next 
June at Atlantic City, we will have a 
program of our own; and for the first 
time in the history of the utility busi- 
ness it will be possible for advertising 
men in all its various branches to get 
together, talk shop and tell the world at 
large that they are on the map. 

A membership campaign is now being 
planned and it is hoped that when the 
check-up comes at Atlantic City next 
June, the gas men present will show the 
convention at large that they form a 
very substantial and active part of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Associa- 
tion. 
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New Film Ready 


t “ywagere the Clock With Gas,” the 
new Association film that was 
shown for the first time at Atlantic City 
during the recent convention, is now 
ready for distribution to our company 
members. 

The film depicts the gas business as 
a big, essential industry serving the na- 
tion 24 hours of each day. You see, 
among other things, how gas is made, 
the raw material used, the gas-making 
machinery employed, the valuable by- 
products saved, how gas is eliminating 
ashes and smoke, what happens when 
coal is burned in the raw state, how coke 
is made, gas at work in a score of vital 
industries, gas at work in modern appli- 
ances in the home, what the term 
B.t.u. means, the tremendous growth of 
the gas industry in the United States, 
etc. 

The film is non-technical and is de- 
signed to appeal directly to the public. 
Each scene is full of action, the photo- 
graphy is especially good, and the gen- 
eral effect is altogether pleasing. The 
film is 1,000 feet long (one reel) and 
takes about 12 to 15 minutes to show on 
any standard projecting machine. It 


is a high-class, educational film of sufh- 
cient merit to include in the regular pro- 
gram of any motion picture theatre and 
no difficulty should be encountered in 
having it shown to the public. 

Requests for loan of the film will be 
filled in the order of their receipt at A. 
G. A. headquarters. The only cost in 
connection with its use is the payment 
of shipping charges. A maximum loan 
of two weeks per company will be al- 
lowed, although past experience proves 
that one week’s use per company is 
generally sufficient. Seven prints will be 
available and in order to take care of 
requests these prints must be kept mov- 
ing from place to place. 

When requesting loan of the film for 
a definite date, let us have that date at 
least two weeks in advance. Each print 
is routed on a shipping schedule to take 
care of several companies over a period 
of several weeks, allowing ample time 
for shipment. If a print is unduly de- 
layed by one company it upsets the 
entire schedule and causes a vast amount 
of inconvenience and trouble to others. 
Companies which desire to purchase 
prints outright should communicate di- 
rect with Association headquarters. 
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Report of Committee on Standardization of 
Gas Appliance Specifications 


WM. T. RASCH, Chairman, New York, N. Y. 


HE Committee on Standardization 
of Gas Appliance Specifications 
gave considerable attention to several 
important subjects during the year. 
Mindful of the importance of their 
work and its value in promoting the 
best interest of our industry, the com- 
mittee has spared no effort in its investi- 
gation and research to formulate speci- 
fications for the manufacture of gas ap- 
pliances, and when submitting them for 
your consideration to do so in such a 
complete and comprehensive manner as 
would entitle them, when adopted, to be 
regarded as standards for our industry. 
Due to the diversity of interest and 
practice throughout the country, it has 
been no easy task to reconcile differ- 
ences and prepare specifications that, 
while based upon sound engineering 
practice, would not work an undue 
hardship upon manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances by compelling them, at great 
expense, to make radical changes in their 
process of manufacture in order to com- 
ply with the requirements. It has also 
been the aim of the committee to care- 
fully avoid unnecessarily increasing the 
cost of an appliance when preparing 
specifications, believing that good en- 
gineering practice plus economy of con- 
struction is to the interest of the manu- 
facturer, the gas companies and the 
public. 


The magnitude of the work performed 
by the committee during the year, is 
evidenced by the study it made of the 
following subjects, with a view of pre- 
paring specifications that could be 
adopted as standards of our industry. 


Fireless Cooking Ranges 
Thermostatic Control for Gas Ranges 
Adjustable Gas Range Cocks 
Construction of Enamel Gas Ranges 
Gas-Fired Steam Boilers 

Water Heater Cocks 

Gas-Fired Steam Radiators 

This work entailed a close study of 
these subjects, the adaptability of the 
appliance for the purpose it was de- 
signed, its reliability to function, the 
suitability of the material of which it 
was made, and the proper assembling of 
the various parts so as to reasonably 
ensure the life and efficiency of the ap- 
pliance. 

During a time when so many vitally 
important matters engrossed the atten- 
tion of the entire industry, it is surpris- 
ing, and to me as chairman, particularly 
gratifying that the members of the com- 
mittee have accomplished as much as 
they have, and it clearly evidences their 
devotion and fidelity to the best inter- 
ests of the industry. 

While a number of the specifications 
mentioned are complete, the reports were 
not received from the sub-committees in 
time for the general committee to pre- 
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pare its report for supmission to this 
convention. The committee proposes at 
an early date to have the various speci- 
fications printed and distributed to all 
the members of the Association. 

We believe this is a wise procedure 
and one that will assure the best results. 
It will give the interested industries suf- 
ficient time to carefully review the re- 
commendations of the committee and 
afford them ample opportunity to pre- 
sent to the committee any criticism, addi- 
tion or amendment before the proposed 
specifications are presented to the next 
annual convention for adoption as stand- 
ards. In other words, the specifications 
are to be regarded as tentative for the 
coming year. 

The committee desires to express its 
appreciation of the assistance it has re- 
ceived from the members of the manu- 
facturers’ section in the preparation of 
these specifications. 

Their valuable suggestions have, in a 
large measure, made possible the formu- 
lation of several of the standard speci- 
fir ‘tions. 

There is one important feature re- 
garding the formulation of specifica- 
tions by the committee which does not 
seem to be understood by some of the 
members of the Association. 

There are those who are inclined to 
the belief that the specifications tend to 
hinder inventive genius and progress. 
This, we can assure you is unwarranted 
and contrary to the intent of the com- 
mittee. 

Recognizing the great advancement 
being made yearly in mechanical science, 
the committee strives to make the speci- 
fications as flexible as possible. While 
they are based upon the best known 
principles of present-day engineering 
practice, they are not the final word in 
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construction, consequently, they have 
been drawn with a view to encouraging 
progress and inventive genius, and not 
to place obstacles in their paths. 

When a manufacturer has good rea- 
son to believe that the use of some 
other material or form of design is 
equal to, if not better, than that specifi- 
cally set forth in the requirements, it is 
his right at any time during the year 
to appeal to the committee for a change 
or modification of the specification. 

This procedure has already been fol- 
lowed by some manufacturers, and after 
giving the proposed changes careful 
consideration the committee gladly made 
the change in the requirements as an 
alternative, and the proper notice was 
sent to all of the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

One of the controlling objects of the 
committee in making its report to this 
section today, is to ascertain whether or 
not the work of the committee in formu- 
lating specifications is of any real value 
to the industry, as well as to the public. 

There is no question in the commit- 
tee’s mind but that the Gas Range Speci- 
fications which have been adopted for 
some time have gone a great ways to 
improve the quality of gas ranges, and 
made it possible for gas companies to 
offer to the consumer an infinitely better 
range than heretofore, thereby making 
a more satisfied consumer. 

That the standard specifications have 
a positive value is manifest by the fol- 
lowing : 

When the law was passed by the New 
York State Legislature, permitting the 
investing of money by insurance com- 
panies in dwellings, as a means of over- 
coming the shortage in housing facili- 
ties, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company decided to advance a large 
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amount in building apartments that 
could be rented for $9.00 a room. One 
of the stipulations was that only gas 
ranges manufactured in compliance with 
the American Gas Association’s stand- 
ards should be installed in the apart- 
ments erected by the company itself, or 
by money loaned on other building pro- 
jects. 

This, we believe, is the first instance 
where a large corporation, not connected 
with our industry, acknowledged the 
value of the American Gas Association’s 
standards. 

The action of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is gratifying, and 
we have reason to believe will be fol- 
lowed by others. However, in this case 
an interesting circumstance developed. 

With a view of obtaining only A. G. 
A. standard ranges, the architect for the 
insurance company made a request to 
the A. G. A. for a list of the manufac- 
turers who were making such ranges, 
and due to the laxity of manufacturers 
in notifying the A. G. A. that they were 
complying with the requirements, such a 
list was not available. The American 
Gas Association through this committee, 
had to send hurriedly to the manufac- 
turers for a list of those who were mak- 
ing ranges of the standard requirements, 
which, when received, was promptly 
furnished to the architect ; thus evidenc- 
ing that it is to the interest of every 
manufacturer to promptly notify the 


Association when a standard is promul- 


gated that his appliances are béing 
made to conform to and in compliance 
with the requirements, so a proper record 
of such manufacturers is available at all 
times. 

Would it not be to the sales advantage 
for every manufacturer to state conspi- 
cuously in his advertising matter that 
the appliance has been constructed in 


accordance with the A. G. A. Standard 
Specifications and to tag every appli- 
ance to the same effect? The Associa- 
tion proposes to give every aid possible 
to the members of the manufacturers’ 
section in the sale of standard appli- 
ances by circularizing architects and 
contractors, setting forth the advantages 
and general desirability of purchasing 
only those appliances which are con- 
structed in compliance with the Associa- 
tion’s standards. 

It has been brought to the attention 
of the committee that a few sales mana- 
gers have requested manufacturers of 
gas appliances to depart from the’ speci- 
fications in order to cheapen the appli- 
ance for sales purposes and that the 
request has, in part, been complied with. 
We cannot consider this practice other 
than reprehensible and if it is permitted 
to continue, it will work considerable 
harm to the industry. 


While economy in construction is de- 
sirable, safe and sound engineering prac- 
tice is the essential and any departure 
from it to cheapen an appliance should 
not be countenanced for a moment. 

The action of the manufacturers in 
complying with the requested departure 
from the standard requirements, has 
raised the following question in the 
minds of the committee: 

What is the manufacturers’ opinion of 
the value of the work of the committee? 


Do they feel that the specifications 
that have been standardized are of prac- 
tical assistance to them in developing 
appliances that are meritorious and 
salable and add to their reputation as 
manufacturers, or do they feel that the 
specifications are simply standards for 
good practice but are not binding nor 
controlling when sales managers request 
departure from their provisions? 
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If the latter opinion prevails, then the 
high standard of excellence sought by 
the Association is in jeopardy and it is 
fruitless to ask the committee to con- 
tinue its work. 

If, however, the manufacturers’ sec- 
tion do consider the recommendations 
of the Standardization Committee to be 
of concrete value to them in developing 
appliances, then manufacturers should 
consider it a duty they owe to their 
fellow-members of the manufacturers’ 
section and to the Association itself, to 
deny such requests and make available 
for sales purposes only those appliances 
which ‘comply in every particular with 
the standards adopted by the Associa- 
tion. To do less would be unfair to their 
fellow-members and a violation of the 
principles of the Association. 

When sales managers realize that ap- 
pliance manufacturers will only make 
standard ranges and that excellence, not 
cheapness, is the desideratum, the bet- 
ter it will be for the industry. 

The committee deems it opportune to 
say, but it does so with considerable 
reluctance, that many gas companies 
have not considered it necessary to adopt 
or follow the standards formulated by 
this Association, and the result has been 
somewhat discouraging to proper com- 
mittee work. 

Of what avail can it be for members 
of committees to devote time and energy 
to association work only to realize after 
months’ of labor that due to the apathy 
and indifference of gas companies, their 
work has practically gone for naught? 

This lack of cooperation has been 
demonstrated not alone in the action of 
sales managers regarding gas ranges, 
but in the apparent lack of effort to 
comply with the standard specifications 
for flexible tubing. 
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Recognizing the growing tendency of 
fire departments, fire underwriters and 
Boards of Health to protest against the 
use of flexible tubing for connecting gas 
appliances, which, due to the inferior 
grades offered for sale, has some grounds 
for justification, the committee under- 
took to prepare a standard method of 
testing gas tubing offered for sale or use 
by gas companies. 

In so doing, the committee was actu- 
ated solely by a desire to devise a sys- 
tem of tests that would enable gas com- 
panies to determine the reliability and 
safety of the tubing they were offering 
for sale, prevent the sale of unsafe tub- 
ing and avoid, if possible, the adoption 
by municipal and regulating bodies of 
restrictive measures against the use of 
all flexible tubing. 

The committee regrets having to say 
that as far as it has knowledge, only 
three gas companies have made any ser- 
ious effort to comply with the specifica- 
tions. 

This is unfortunate because efforts 
are being made to have these methods 
of tests adopted by municipalities to 
give them the force of law, and by com- 
pelling only the sale of the best grades 
of tubing, avoid the possibility of mu- 
nicipalities adopting a requirement that 
only rigid piping be used when connect- 
ing gas appliances. The city of New- 
ark, N. J., has already adopted the 
methods of tests with one minor change, 
and is actively enforcing its require- 
ments. New York City is considering 
the advisability of its adoption. Unless 
the gas companies take the initiative 
to enforce these specification, which 
should be considered as binding upon 
them as association members, it weak- 
ens our position when an attempt is 
made to have them adopted as a statu- 
tory requirement. 
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The primary object for which this 
Association was organized, reads: 


“Section 1. To promote and develop 
the gas industry and to coordinate its 
activities to the end that it may serve 
to the fullest possible extent the best 
interests of the public.” 


This object, the corner-stone of our 
Association, can best be accomplished 
by the fullest cooperation and compli- 
ance upon the part of every member of 
the Association with the standards 
formulated by the Association in con- 
vention assembled. 
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The Model Gas Plant and the Bungalow Which it Supplied 

















Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Mar,. 25, 1919 
Pres.—Col. D. R. Street, Ottawa Gas Co., 
Ont., Can 
Acting Sec.-Tr.—E. "A. Hills, Consumers’ 
oronto. 
Conv., 1923. 


Ottawa, 


Gas Co., 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Date of Affiliation—Nov. 21, 1919 


Pres. —M. J. Brayton, Utica Gas & Electric Co., 
Utica, ae 

Sec.—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, N. Y. 

Conv., 1923. 


Illinois Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919 
Pres.—R. S. Wallace, Central Illinois 
Peoria, 
Sec.-Tr.—R. V. Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill 
Mog Ill., March 1923. 


Light Co., 


Conv., Sherman Hotel, 


Indiana Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 24, 1919 
Pres.—F. B. Tracy, Central Indiana Gas Co., Muncie, 


nd. 
Sec.-Tr.—E. i Burke, Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 


Conv., , West Baden S Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind., 
May 1923. 


Iowa District Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919 
Pres.—H. B. Maynard, Citizens Gas & Electric Co., 
aterloo, Ia. 
Sec.-Tr.—H, R. Sterrett, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 
Coav., April 1923, 


Michigan Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919 
Pres.—Fred W. Seymour, attle Creek Gas Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
Sec. fesatine G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., 1923. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Date of Affiliation—June 18, 1920 


Pres.—E. ue Missouri Utilities Co., Mexico, 
Missour 

amabene * 4 Deivdstee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 

Wiley F. Corl, Chmn. Affiliation Com., Missouri 


Utilities Co., Mexico, Mo. 
Conv., 1923. 
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New England Association of Gas Engineers 
Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19, 1919 
Pres.—V. E. Bird, Connecticut Power Co., New Lon- 


do 
Sec.-Tr.—J. L. 

Mass. 
Conv., Boston, 1923. 


n, Conn. 
Tudbury, Salem Gas Light Co., Salem, 


Gas Sales Association of New England 


Date of Sieton- Ons, 1, 1919 
Gov.—F. A. Woodhead, Arlington Gas 
Arlington, Mass. 

Sec.—M. Bernard Webber, 150 Congress St., 


Light Co., 


Boston, 


Mass. 
Annual Meeting, 1923. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 25, 1919 
Pres.—Jacob B. Jones, ridgeton Gas 
“yo N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. Mason, Consolidated Gas Co. of N. J., 
Long Branch, N. J. 
Conv., 1923. 


Light Co., 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Date of Aaiotivn—Sest. 18, 1919 


Pres.—F. S. Wade Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Sec.-Tr.—W. Henderson, 812 Howard St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Conv., 1923. 

Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Date of Affiliation—April 10, 1919 

Pres—Luther Gaston, Lebanon Gas & Fuel Co., 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa 


Conv., 1923, 


South Central Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Oct. 15, 1919 
Pres.—F, C. Armbruster, Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Shreveport, 
Sec.-Tr.—S. J. Ballinger, San ‘Antonio Public Service 
Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


Conv., 1923. 


Southern Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 20, 1919 


Pres.—P. H. Gadsden, The United Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. H. Smith, City Gas Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Cony., St. Petersburg, Fla., April 16-18, 1923. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Pres.—J. P. Pulliam. [— Public Service Co., 
Mees, 
Exec.-Sec.—J. ade 445 Washington Bldg., Madi- 


son, 
Conv., Hotel Prister, Milwaukee, Wis., March 22, 23, 
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December Sales Suggestions 


N the opinion of the sales stimulation 

committee the holiday season offers 
to gas companies a timely and excellent 
opportunity to tie in with the spirit of 
the Christmas season and to feature se- 
lected gas merchandise as gifts. 

The general public is in a particularly 
receptive mood at this time of year for 
gift suggestions and if given the proper 
setting in your advertising and displays, 
gas appliances can be made to exert an 
appeal which will result in large mer- 
chandise sales. 

During the latter part of November 
and during December focus attention 
on certain gas appliances as Christmas 
gifts. It is suggested that the following 
should be featured as these five articles 
lend themselves admirably for this pur- 
pose: 

Cabinet gas range 

Fireplace heater 

Gas reading lamp 

Semi-indirect gas fixture 

Gas iron 

Suggestion 1. Feature a full enamel 
gas range as a Christmas gift. 

Suggestion 2. Feature cabinet gas 
range with oven heat regulator. 

Suggestion 3. Feature cabinet gas 
range, half enamel, as Christmas gift. 

Suggestion 4. Feature cabinet gas 
range with enamel splashers, pans and 
panels. 

Suggestion 5. Feature radiant type of 


fireplace heater, selecting one of the 
more expensive heaters. 

Suggestion 6. Feature one of the low- 
er priced radiant type of fireplace heat- 
ers. 

Suggestion 7. Feature gas iron. 

Suggestion 8. Feature gas _ reading 
lamp. 

Suggestion 9. Feature semi - indirect 
fixture. 

The word feature is used in order that 
these particular articles may be singled 
out from the rest of the gas merchandise 
and set apart so to speak in a prominent 
place in the sales rooms of the gas offices 
and in the show windows. The attrac- 
tiveness of the articles themselves can be 
further enhanced by the use of red rib- 
bons, holly wreaths, artificial or natural, 
or any other Christmas decorations. 

During the Christmas period these 
particular articles can be sold at 
(a) Regular prices 
(b) Special prices 
(c) Allowances made for old gas ranges 

or coal ranges 

Allowances made for old fireplace 
or portable types of heaters 
Allowances made for old fixtures 
Allowances made for flat iron 

The office sales rooms and sales win- 
dows shouid also be given a Christmas 
atmosphere through the use of Christ- 
mas decorations. The fireplace heaters 
should, of course, be featured in fire- 
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places suitable for Christmas decora- 
tions, and to give a further atmosphere 
of reality, have some children’s fancy 
socks hung over the fireplace. 

Any man or woman in charge of sell- 
ing gas merchandise through the medium 
of focusing attention on gas appliances 
as suitable gifts and bringing to his or 
her aid the use of Christmas decorations 
could very materially increase the busi- 
ness of his or her salesroom during the 
Christmas season. People could be in- 
duced to buy the specific articles men- 
tioned and also such other articles as au- 
tomatic types of water heaters through 
special displays of this nature. for in- 
stance it is possible to increase the sales 
of automatic types of water heaters dur- 
ing December very materially through 
adding a Christmas touch to our display 
of these heaters by using some of the dec- 
orations mentioned elsewhere. Many 
appropriate Christraas cards are avail- 
able to use as price cards, the lettering to 
be done by hand of course by someone 
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within or without the organization who 
can hand letter. 

No matter how small or how large a 
gas office may be if there is a willingness 
on the part of those interested to capital- 
ize the Christmas gift buying, there is no 
reason why gas conveniences should not 
legitimately occupy a prominent position 
among the list ‘of suitable Christmas 
gifts. 

Immediately after Thanksgiving, and 
it is none too early to start before, news- 
paper advertising should be almost 
wholly directed towards drawing atten- 
tion to gas appliances as suitable Christ- 
mas gifts. 

In the December Merchandise Adver- 
tising Copy Service of the A. G, A. there 
will be a number of suggestions which 
tie up with the Christmas holiday spirit 
and these, together with suitable win- 
dow and sales room displays, will be 
found helpful. It is also suggested that 
the sales representative and in fact the 
entire organization be enthused to the 
spirit of this occasion. 


& 





lifetime had been devoted. 





In Memoriam 


Mr. Harry W. Hunter, President of the Baltimore Gas Appliance 
and Manufacturing Company, died at Atlantic City, October 29, 
1922. Born at Port Richmond Staten Island in 1866, Mr. Hunter 
soon identified himself with the gas appliance industry where his 
ceaseless efforts culminated in the formation of the company of 
which he was president. Beloved and respected by his employees 
and business associates, energetically active in Association affairs, 
his loss will be felt by the entire industry to which so much of his 
































Gas Lighting Displays and Advertising 
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New Gas Fixtures 
Harmonize With 
Period Furniture 


However handsomely your 
home may be furnished, 
you can now instali gas fix- 
tures to harmonize with 
the decorative arrange- 
ment of the various rooms 
and increase their beauty. 


For Christmas 


Let us install ove of these new 
fixtures for Christmas. You'll 
be entertaining, and the din- 
ing room will be the center of 
festivities. A small down pay- 
ment and the balance monthly 
on your gas bill, if desired. 
Come in and choose your fix- 
ture now. 


(Your Name and Address) 

















Parents— 


“Provide Good Light 
for Homework’ 
—Supt. of Schools 


“Homework is usually done in 
the evening by artificial light. 
To avoid eye strain and head- 
aches, pa should provide 
good, clear, steady illumination, 
shaded from any glare or brill- 
iancy. The hour or two after 
the evening meal when the chil- 
dren gather wound the study 
table is of invaluable influence 
in family life. I believe that 
good lighting makes the room 
cheerful and is conducive to ser- 
ious work.” 


Look over your lighting 
equipment NOW. Replace 
all open-tip burners with 
incandescent mantles— 
more light for one-third 
the gas! Shades and fix- 
tures of every type on dis- 
play. See our 


Home Lighting Exhibit 








(Your Name and Address) 
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Gas Companies are Actively Pushing Gas 
Lighting Business 


brag date of September 5th last, 
Mr. A. P. Post, who was then chair- 
man of the commercial section, ad- 
dressed a communication to the gas com- 
pany members of the association enlist- 
ing their cooperation in a general mcve- 
ment for the rehabilitation of the gas 
lighting business. 

In his letter he said, “Lighting cam- 
paigns that have for their purpose inten- 
sive effort to supply ‘the right light for 
the right place’ can this fall be a medium 
of restoring to use many outlets that 
during the past few years have, for vari- 
ous reasons, remained idle. A country- 
wide movement participated in by all 
companies would without question bring 
back to the public mind the dependabil- 
ity and real efficiency of gas lighting, 
and aside from the advertising value of 
our business, could be made to earn some 
direct profit. The need and desire for 


additional revenue is common to all gas 
companies, and every branch of their 
business would be benefited by a nation- 
al rejuvenation of lighting effort.” 

The impetus which has been given to 
this urge is most pronounced and en- 
couraging and the discussion which en- 
sued at the Atlantic City Convention in 
October indicated there was a decided 
interest in the subject and further that 
many companies have planned to go after 
this class of business most aggressively. 

In order that our members may have 
something more tangible and concrete to 
follow, the details for a gas lighting 
campaign which was started early in 
October by one of our members is of- 
fered as a suggestion. It should be re- 
membered that the selection of fixtures, 
prices and terms given here are merely 
suggestive and need not necessarily be 
followed to the letter. 








PLANS FOR SEMI-INDIRECT LIGHTING CAMPAIGN 


(1) Length of Campaign The sale to continue for two weeks, or, until such time as is 


necessary to fully cover the district. 
(2) The Light It has been decided to use a standard semi-indirect fixture. 
Start with a sufficient stock of fixtures to fill the orders 
which it is estimated will be received and be sure the man- 


ufacturer has advance notice of your additional requirements 
to meet the needs of the campaign. 


(3) Stock on hand 








Price of fixture to be $24.00, payable $3.00 down and $3.00 per 
month for seven months. 


(4) Price and Terms 


Campaign in charge of a supervisor who should devote all 
his time during the sale to this work. The supervisor to be 
allowed a commission of 20c on each fixture sold by all the 
salesmen. 


(5) Sales Supervisor 





(6) The Salesmen Use your regular outside salesmen and, if possible, arrange 
for some of the maintenance men to devote part of their time 


during the special sale. 
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(7) Salesmen’s 
Compensation 


(8) Contracts 


(9) Leads 


(10) Installation 


(11) Collecting 
Payments 


(12) Advertising 





(13) Training of 
Salesmen 


14) Statement of 
Expense 





(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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Commission of sales representatives to be $3.00 for each fix- 
ture sold. Any fixtures removed to be deducted from his 
commissions according to allowances made. 


Use either the same contracts as are used on all appliance 
sales or special form to meet the requirements. 


Pay a commission of 50c for all leads containing names and 
addresses from which sales are made when turned in by the 
maintenance men, this amount is to be deducted from the 
salesman’s commission. 


Prepare in advance from the addressograph plates lists of 
customers in the district where you are going to canvass. 
These lists to be handled by the supervisor, who will give 
each salesman enough names to call on during the day. The 
salesmen will turn in these names each night, with a report 
as to whether sold, prospect, or cannot sell, together with a 
report of his contracts on a blank supplied for the purpose. 


Arrange with the shop to supply the fitter with an automo- 
bile, which will be loaded up in the morning and go out into 
the district with the men, so that as soon as an order is taken 
by the salesmen, it may be turned over to the supervisor to 
check and then be installed promptly by the fitter. 


The supervisor to see that first payment is made on all or- 
ders before fixtures are installed, and the balance of pay- 
ments put through the same as other time payments. 


Prepare newspaper advertising to run for several days be- 
fore starting and during the entire time of the campaign. 


Secure from the manufacturer leaflets giving full description 
of the fixture and have these distributed from your show- 
rooms and by the salesmen in their districts. 


Prepare a letter or notice and send to each employe of the 
company giving full details of the campaign, its principal 
features, prices and terms and urge his cooperation. The 
50c bonus should be given to all employes who turn in leads 
which result in sales. This letter should be signed by the 
general manager. 


Make an attractive display of the fixture in the salesroom, 
and also in the salesroom window. Erect a booth in the 
main office where bills are paid, so as to focus attention on 
this fixture and on gas lighting generally. 


The manufacturers will usually be found ready and willing 
to send special representatives to assist in carrying on such 
a campaign and to help instruct the salesmen and employes. 


Arrange to have all employes meet and go over the entire 
details with them. 


The following is an estimate of the expenses: 


Selltsaa’ Piesee. G0 Distress in Sea ik ss cages 4.00 
CORE PRMD ST cb ra Sak eee eh ce eaee eels us eeea 13.15 
i AE eA EDR TPR PEP I pose tiyy Ocha 10.85 
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EXPENSES 
CIO. ins oak aahedadinntacice Petar 6 00is oon 
Advertising (Newspaper and Misc.) ........... 
Installation 


Miscellaneous Expense 
Supervisor’s Commission 


Total 


$ 3.00 each 
2.00 ” 
La” 
— 
20 ” 
$7.20 ” 








The Model Kitchen and One Audience at the Cooking Demonstrations 
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Varnish Cooking 


Gas burners for heating the large kettles used in the preparation 
of varnish provide an efficient, reliable and safe method -for this 
important industry. 


Gas is the most suitable fuel for this work as the boiling of var- 
nish requires careful watching and perfect control of the heating 
medium. The fact that a gas fire can be extinguished on a mo- 
ment’s aotice is therefore an outstanding advantage. 
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Varnish Cooking 


A specially designed blast burner. 


Air pressure 14 Ib. 


Gas pressure 5 to 6 inches. 


Burner Consumption 


Maximum—1i000 cu. ft. per hr. 
Minimum — 200 cu. ft. per hr. 







































F. C. WEBER, Chairman 





HERE is presented herewith a list 
of research problems prepared by 
the committee appointed during June 
1922, with the following membership: 
A. C. Fieldner 
F. W. Sperr, Jr. 
O. L. Kowalke 
C. A. Lunn, Chairman 


The general subjects covered in the 
list are: 


The analysis and valuation of coal 
and coke. 

Properties and utilization of coal. 

Coal carbonization. 

Properties and utilization of coke. 

Recovery of by-products. 

Gas purification and purifying ma- 
terials. 





Deposits in gas pipes and meters, in- 
cluding the general subject of corrosion 
as it relates to the gas industry. 





The Committee had hoped to present 
a much broader list of problems at this 
time, but absence of members during 
the summer months has made this im- 
possible. 

It is the Chairman’s opinion that the 
subject of research, particularly as it 
relates to cooperation with educational 
institutions of the country, is of such 
vital importance to our industry as to 
warrant a standing committee (or sub- 
committee). Possibly such work might 
be handled most advantageously through 
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H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 






H. C. WEHNERT, Vice-Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Research 


Program 
C. A. LUNN, Chairman, New York, N. Y. 


the agency of a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Cooperation with Educa- 
tional Institutions. This sub-committee 
might devote its attention to the folow- 
ing matters: 


Ist. Prepare lists of research subjects 
from time to time to meet chang- 
ing conditions in the industry. 

2d. Maintain active contact with educa- 
i institutions for the purpose 
oI— 

(a) Keeping current record of re- 
searches in progress at the various 
institutions, as a means of avoid- 
ing duplication. 

(b) Cooperating in researches to the 
extent of placing the student in 
contact with men of the industry 
especially qualified to advise with 
him on the subject under investiga- 
tion. (This practice would of 
course be subject to approval of the 
professor directing the research.) 

(c) Obtaining copies of reports cover- 
ing such researches, to be placed 
on file at Association headquarters 
and, when desirable, placed in the 
hands of the A. G. A. MONTHLY 
for publication. 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


The Analysis and Valuation of Coal and 
Coke. 
Problem 1. 


Determination of Volatile Matter 
Studies on the determination of vola- 
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tile matter in coal and coke could be sub- 
divided as follows: 


A. Is the use of alcohol, kerosene, etc. 
advisable in reducing mechanical or ox- 
idation loss in the determination of vol- 
atile matter in coke? 

B. Can the 7-minute heating period 
be reduced to advantage? 

C. Is it advisable to repeat the heating 


in the volatile matter determination and 
thus determine an oxidation blank to de- 
duct from the result? 


Where coal gas or coke oven gas is 
manufactured, the volatile matter deter- 
mination is one of the most important 
laboratory control methods. Any pos- 
sible means which would make this de- 
termination more uniform in its results 
or more rapid is therefore of value to 
the industry. 


Problem 2. 

Determination of Fusibility of Coke Ash 
Determine the relation of fusibility of 
coke ash to clinker formation: 


A. In water gas generators. 
B. In industrial furnaces. 
C. In house heating furnaces. 


Methods are now in use for the deter- 
mination of the fusibility of coal and 
coke ash, but these laboratory figures 
have never been correlated with clinker 
formation which takes place in water gas 
generators. Any method which will pre- 
dict the clinkering tendency of a coke 
when used in the generator will find use 
in the selection and purchase of coke for 
this purpose, Furthermore, gas house 
coke is often sold to outsiders for heat- 
ing purposes, so from a selling stand- 
point this information would prove of 
distinct value. 


Problem 3. 
Evaluation by Laboratory Distillation 


Development of a laboratory method 
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of destructive distillation for evaluation 
and comparison of gas and coking coals. 
Coals of known gas making and coking 
properties to be used in the development 
of the method. 

No satisfactory simple laboratory 
method has yet been devised for the 
direct evaluation of coal as regards its 
use in the manufacture of coal or coke 
oven gas. A simple, rapid method, 
making use of correlation factors, if 
necessary, to determine on a laboratory 
scale the yield and quality of gas, the 
by-product yield and the quality of coke 
which might be expected would be of 
value in the purchase and selection of 
the coals best suited for gas manufac- 
ture. 

Properties and Utilization of Coal 


Problem 1. 
Hydrogenation of Coal 

Several European workers have re- 
ported a large percentage conversion of 
certain coals to oil by hydrogenation un- 
der pressure in the presence of hydro- 
gen iodide. This subject is of import- 
ance in the way of increasing our in- 
formation on the constitution of coal and 
an investigation of it might yield valu- 
able results in affording a method for the 
preparation of fuel oil from coal. The 
work would be most suitable for gradu- 
ate students and could be divided up 
as follows: 


A. Resume of literature. 

B. Assembling of apparatus and de- 
velopment of methods. 

C. Study of the oil yields from a few 
typical coals. 

D. Analysis of oils produced. 

E. Evaluation of oils produced and 
study of the economic possibilities of 
the process. 

F. Further investigation, especially of 
— more practical than hydrogen 
iodide. 
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Problem 2. 
Slagging of Fuel Ash 

This problem is of importance in con- 
nection with the operation of water gas 
generators and gas producers. The gas 
industry should consider possibilities in 
modifying the character of fuel ash so 
as to effect its fusing point. Considera- 
tion should also be given to the applica- 
tion of slagging gas producers in the 
industry ; and in this connection, investi- 
gation should be made in the way of re- 
ducing the fusing point of fuel ash so as 
to make any given type of fuel more 
readily available in this class of produc- 
ers. Part of the work, such as experi- 
ments on the fusing point of various 
mixtures of fuel ash with other mate- 
rials would be suitable for undergradu- 


ate work, while the large scale applica- 
tion of the results should be considered 


by graduate students. The work might 
be outlined as follows: 


A. Resume of literature. 

B. Experimental work on fusing point 
of mixtures of fuel ash with blast fur- 
nace slag, lime, and other materials. 

C. Application of results, if encourag- 
ing, on as large a scale as is possible to 
determine practical possibilities. 


Problem 3. 
Organic Sulphur 

The gas industry is becoming more 
and more interested in the organic sul- 
phur in gas. It is well known that some 
kinds of coal produce much more organ- 
ic sulphur than others, but no satisfac- 
tory explanation of this has been given. 
A study should be made of the different 
kinds of sulphur in coal with particular 
relation to the organic sulphur in coal 
gas. The-results might not only enable 
us to explain the formation of the latter, 
but might also give a clue to means of 
reducing or preventing its formation. 
The subject could be made suitable fr- 


ry 


both undergraduate and graduate study. 
Suggested outline of study: 


A. Resume of literature on origin of 
the “organic sulphur” in the gas, method 
of analysis of such sulphur compounds, 
and methods of analysis of coal for or- 
ganic and pyritic sulphur. 

B. Laboratory distillation of coals 
with work of sulphur analysis of coal 
and gas, distributed between two stu- 
dents. 

C. Effect of added pyrites on “organic 
sulphur” in gas in above distillation, for 
further definite evidence. 

D. Possibilities of “organic sulphur” 
reduction in gas, through washing of 
coal. 


Coal Carbonization 


Problem 1. 
Coking Quality of Coal 

This subject is of fundamental im- 
portance and can be studied from many 
different standpoints. One of the most 
useful lines of investigation is that which 
is directed toward enabling us to pre- 
dict, by an examination of any coal, what 
will be the character of the coke pro- 
duced. An investigation of the soluble 
constituents of coal which have become 
known as the beta and gamma com- 
pounds, in relation to the coking proper- 
ties of coal, is very promising in this 
connection. The suggested work could 
be classified under two heads: 


A. Determination of the amounts of 
beta and gamma compounds present in 
the Dries and semi-coking coals of the 
U. S. 

B. Determination of the relative sta- 
bility of the above compounds at various 
temperatures, in the case of each coal 
tested. 


Very promising results on English 
coal have been obtained by S. R. Illing- 
worth and others, by working along the 
above lines. If coke quality could be 
controlled by preparing coal mixtures 
according to a rational system based on 
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chemical analysis, the above information 
would be of great value to the by-por- 
duct and coal gas industry. 

The above work could be divided up 
as follows: 


A. Resume and preparation of com- 
plete bibliography on the extraction of 
coal with solvents. 

B. Assembling apparatus and devel- 
oping detailed method for determination 
of beta and gamma compounds in raw 
coal. 

C. Assembling apparatus and devel- 
oping method for treating coal at vari- 
ous temperatures to determine stability 
of beta and gamma compounds when 
heated. 

D. Detailed study along above lines 
of coal deposits, including those now im- 
portant, also undeveloped areas. 

For example— 

1. Well known Pittsburgh seam coals. 

2. Pocahontas and other W. Va. low 
volatile coals. 

3. Kentucky high volatile coals, such 
as Elkhorn, Harlan seam, etc. 

4. Illinois coals (low sulphur). 

5. Colorado coals. 

6. Washington coals, etc. 


Each of the above districts would fur- 
nish work for one or more students. 


I. Laboratory preparation of coke 
from coal mixtures systematically made 
according to findings of above research- 
es. 


Problem 2. 
Thermic Reactions During Coking 

An excellent subject for a_biblio- 
graphic thesis, involving German and 
French literature, as well as English, 
would be “Thermic Reactions during 
Coking.” Such a subject would deal not 
only with the net result of exothermic 
or endothermic reactions, but also with 
the nature and probable importance of 
specific reactions which take place dur- 
ing coking. 
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The results of study would be useful 
in the study of the heating efficiency of 
different types of carbonizing apparatus 
and would have important application 
in other connections. 


Problem 3. 
Coal Distillation under Reduced Pres- 

sure 

The importance of studying the effect 
of reduced pressure on the process and 
products of coal distillation is self-evi- 
dent; but the subject has not been in- 
vestigated as systematically and thor- 
oughly as it should be. The results of 
a systematic investigation would be 
helpful not only in connection with the 
production of gas, but also in throwing 
some light on the constitution of coal 
as related to gas production. The work 
could be subdivided as follows; 


A. Resume of literature. 


B. Design and construction of labora- 
tory apparatus which would give a pro- 
duct subject to the least possible second- 
ary cracking. 

C. Preparation of products under re- 
duced pressure. 


D. Examination of products obtained, 
with especial emphasis on new or un- 
usual products capable of commercial 
development. 


Problem 4. 
Coking by Means of Hot Gas Current 
The coking of coal by means of sub- 
jecting it directly to the action of pre- 
heating gas has been frequently suggest- 
ed but requires a great deal of investiga- 
tion. The subject could be amplified to 
a considerable extent, but it is suggested 
that before deciding to go into it thor- 
oughly, the following preliminary work 
might be done. 
A. Resume of literature and patents. 
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B. Study of process from standpoint 
of efficiency and practical possibilities. 


Problem 5. 
Complete Gasification of Powdered Coal 


The preparation of producer gas or 
water gas from powdered coal has rec- 
ognized commercial possibilities. The 
principal difficulty is in the design of 
efficient and practical apparatus. The 
following topics could be followed but 
by graduate students: 


A. Theoretical consideration and 
choice of most attractive method. 

B. Construction of experimental re- 
tort chamber to test efficiency of reac- 
tion, and to discover inherent difficulties. 

C. Engineering study of most practi- 
cal design for large scale installation. 


Properties and Utilization of Coke 


Problem 1. 
Volatile Matter in Coke 


A knowledge of the amount and char- 
acter of the volatile matter in coke is of 
importance in connection with the met- 
allurgical use of this material, especially 
in blast furnace operation. Of course 
this should naturally be studied by the 
user but since the gas industry is vitally 
interested in the marketing of coke and 
in making the best possible quality of 
coke for the market it must cooperate 
with the user in the study of the proper- 
ties of coke. It is especially concerned 
with the effect of operating conditions, 
kind of coal used, etc. on the properties 
and constituents of the coke produced 
in any carbonizing system. The vola- 
tile matter of cokes is made up of consti- 
tuents which are more largely affected 
by operating conditions than are any 
other constituents of coke. It should be 
determined at temperatures ranging 
from 500 deg. to 1800 deg. C. Not much 


work has been done at the higher tem- 
peratures. The work would be sub-di- 
vided as follows: 

A. Determination of volatile matter 
in selected coke specimens over above 
temperature range. 

B. Analysis of volatile matter ob- 
tained as above. 


Problem 2. 
Reaction of Hot Coke with CO, 

Old work on this subject should be 
studied and an attempt made to put this 
test on a practical basis. What is needed 
is a test that would show the practical 
difference between various type of coke 
with respect to their resistance to the 
action of carbon dioxide. The import- 
ance of this reaction in blast furnace and 
foundry economy is well recognized, but 
little attention has been paid to the pos- 
sible value of the information obtained 
in connection with the manufacture of 
water gas from coke and from the stand- 
point of the gas industry this is the most 
important aspect of the subject. The 
importance of this reaction in blast fur- 
nace and foundry economy should be 
studied. 


Problem 3. 
“Combustibility” of Coke 

This subject is also of great import- 
ance in connection with the use of coke 
for the manufacture of water gas.. 

The rate of combustion of various 
cokes in air is being studied in large 
scale tests (i. e. 50 Ib. charges in a “sal- 
amander”). A practical laboratory test 
which would properly grade cokes ac- 
cording to combustibility would be of 
great value. 


Problem 4. 
Reaction of Hot Coke with H,O 
This, together with problems 2 and 3, 
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should be studied in connection with the 
utilization of coke for making water 
gas. In this connection some standards 
should be studied for evaluating different 
kinds of coke for this purpose and if 
possible laboratory tests should be de- 
vised to give the necessary information 
to the prospective user of such coke. 


Problem 5. 
Hardness of Coke 

The hardness of coke is one of the 
most important physical properties of 
this material as effecting the practical 
utilization. The work should first be 
concentrated on developing a satisfac- 
tory method for determining the true 
hardness of coke. The abrasion test 
machines used in Highway Laboratories 
should be useful in this connection. Af- 
ter this work has been satisfactorily de- 
veloped, a study should be made corre- 
lating the hardness with the combusti- 
bility characteristics and other proper- 
ties of different cokes. 


Recovery of By-Products 


Problem 1. 
Physical Properties of By-Products 

Reliable information regarding the 
physical properties of the various by- 
products of gas manufacture is seriously 
lacking and this is just the sort of infor- 
mation that can be most readily and re- 
liably obtained in connection with Uni- 
versity work, The subject is well adapt- 
ed to be divided into brief researches 
which can readily be performed by the 
senior student. A great many examples 
could be given of work which is much 
needed in this connection, but the follow- 
ing may be considered illustrative: 

A. The specific heat of tar at various 


temperatures. 
B. The specific heat of tar vapors. 
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C. The latent heat of condensation of 
tar fractions. 

D. Coefficients of expansion and miss- 
ing thermal data for naphthalene. 


Problem 2. 
Problems Relating to Ammonia Manu- 
facture 

The utilization of ammonia still waste. 
There is a possibility that some use could 
be devised for the sulphocyanides, phe- 
nols, etc. as they exist in still waste. 

The recovery of ammonia directly as 
the chloride. 

Resume of the literature of proposed 
methods for the simultaneous recovery 
of ammonia and sulphur. 

Laboratory examination of certain of 
these proposed methods, e. g. the zinc 
sulphate method, with especial reference 
to the purity of the salt. 

Cost study of the processes proposed. 

Laboratory study of certain methods 
with special reference to the ease of re- 
covering sulphur. 

The corrosion of commercial alloys 
in ammonia manufacture. 


Problem 3. 
Cyanogen 

The simple, economical recovery of 
cyanogen. 

The transformation of cyanides, and 
especially sulpho-cyanides into ammo- 
nia. 


Problem 4. 
Problems Relating to General By-Pro- 
ducts Recovery 
The development of the physical 
chemistry of liquid gas scrubbers. 
Scientific development of tower de- 
sign to give, 
(1) Most efficient scrubbing action 


(2.) Minimum back pressure 
(3) Minimum heighth 
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Probiem 5. 
Problem Relating io Low Temperature 
Tars 
(1) Resume of literature. 
(2) Physical study of tars and their 
reactions. 
Density 
Viscosity 
Coefficients of expansion 
Refractive Index (where possible) 


(3) Selective chemical study of im- 
portant low temperature tar ingredients. 
Isolation by, 
(a) Fractionation 
(b) Alkali washing 
(c) Acid washing 
(d) Sulphonation, etc. 
(4) Creosoting tests on low tempera- 
ture tar fractions, e. g. rotting pit test, 
etc. 


Gas Purification and Purifying Materials 


Problem 1. 
Capacity of Iron Oxides 

Develop a simple laboratory method 
for determining the capacity of iron ox- 
ide for gas purification. 

The capacity of iron oxide to remove 
hydrogen sulphide from gas is one of 
the main points to be considered in eval- 
uating that material, since this deter- 
mines to a very large extent the cost of 
gas purification. A simple method for 
determining this or methods for corre- 
lating the results obtained from labora- 
tory methods now in use with actual 
practice is obviously much to be desired. 

The Purification Committee has made 
considerable progress in methods for de- 
termining activity but no satisfactory 
method has yet been suggested for ca- 
pacity. 


Problem 2. 
Forms of Sulphur in Fouled Iron Oxide 
Devise a quantitative method for ac- 


curately determining the various forms 
of sulphur in fouled iron oxide. 

Laboratory methods are now in use 
for the determination of the tetal sul- 
phur in fouled or spent iron oxide. 
Methods for determining the forms of 
sulphur in fouled iron oxide would show 
whether a portion of the iron oxide had 
been fouled to an unrevivifiable sulphide 
such as FeS,. These methods could 
therefore be used for control of the puri- 
fying boxes so as to regulate conditions 
to prevent any wastage of the oxide 
from such causes. 


Problem 3. 
Chemical Reactions of Iron Oxide 


Further study of the nature of chemi- 
cal reactions of iron oxide in the gas 
purification process with special refer- 
ence to the following: 


A. Reactions between iron oxide and 
pure hydrogen sulphide: 

In the absence of oxygen. 
In the presence of oxygen. 

B. Reactions between fouled iron ox- 
ide and oxygen. 

C. Effect of concentration of hydro- 
gen sulphide, and other constituents of 
gas on these reactions. 

D. Effect of temperature. 

E. Effect of composition, constitution, 
and structure of iron oxide on these re- 
actions. 

F. Effect of adding catalysts to iron 
oxide. 

G. Microscopic study of iron oxides 
to determine their physical structure and 
a correlation of this with their activity 
and capacity in use. 

H. The effect of constituents other 
than H,S on the reactions between iron 
oxide and hydrogen sulphide. 

I. Study of the relationship between 
the activity of iron oxide and the time 
of contact required for the complete re- 
moval of hydrogen sulphide from the 


gas. 
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This general list of problems takes up 
the fundamental conditions which affect 
the reaction between hydrogen sulphide 
and iron oxide. The exact effect of 
these condtions must be known before 
any systematic attempt can be made to 
improve the efficiency of gas purifica- 
tion. 


Problem 4. 
Sulphiding Reaction 

Is Fe,S, formed in the sulphiding re- 
action or is the product a solid solution 
of sulphur in FeS? 

This problem is more or less academic 
and has been fruitful of a considerable 
amount of controversy. Its solution 
would add to the fundamental knowledge 
of the gas purification process. 


Problem 5. 
Reaction Heats 

Determine the reaction heats involved 
in the sulphiding and revivification re- 
actions. 

Attempts have been made to determine 
these reaction heats for the purpose of 
solving the nature of the gas purification 


reactions. Aside from this purpose, 
such a study might possibly lead to prac- 


tical applications in the regulation of 
the temperatures in boxes. 


Problem 6. 
Liquid Purification 

Liquid purification is a comparatively 
new development and is therefore rich 
in research material. The value of such 
research to the gas industry is obvious. 


Problem 7. 
Organic Sulphur 

Studies of methods for removal of 
organic sulphur from gas. 

As high sulphur coals become to be 
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used more and more, the organic sul- 
phur content of the gas (chiefly CS,) 
will increase. State regulation may call 
for removal of these constituents, pro- 
vided they become too high. Further- 
more, carbon bisulphide and ammonia 
seem to form compounds which have a 
highly corrosive effect on holders and 
mains. 


Deposits in Gas Pipes and Meters, In- 
cluding the General Subject of Corro- 
sion as it Relates to the Gas Industry 


Problem 1. 
Chemical Reactions 

A literature bibliography and resume 
of the fundamental chemical reactions 
between iron and the corrosive consti- 
tuents of manufactured gas. 

This study would gather together all 
the information now known in regard to 
the corrosive effect of gas constituents 
on iron. Such a study must be made 
before any attempt is made to solve this 
very important gas works problem. 


Problem 2. 
Surface Tension Relationship 

‘The surface tension relationships of 
oils, water, iron and iron oxides. 

A study of this nature could be cor- 
related with the fundamental causes for 
corrosion in gas pipes and meters. 


Problem 3. 
Exposure Tests of Metals 

Exposure tests to determine the best 
metals or materials to use where work- 
ing parts are in contact with gas in 
question. 

Actual exposure of test metals and 
materials of various kinds to gas would 
indicate very clearly the value of those 
materials for gas industry purposes, as 
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far as ability to resist corrosion is con- 
cerned. 


Problem 4. 
Pipe Deposits 
Methods of analyzing pipe deposits. 


Problem 5. 
Gums and Resins 

Chemical composition of gums and 
resins with identification of compounds. 

The investigations suggested under 
problems 4 and 5 would attempt to solve 
the nature of pipe stoppages and meth- 
ods for their determination and exami- 
nation. With this knowledge in hand 
the tracing of the troublesome constitu- 
ent back to the plant and application of 
methods for its removal from the gas 
would be simplified. 


Problem 6. 
Condenser Design 

A study of condenser design and de- 
velopment in accord with the laws of 
physical chemistry. 

Research of a scientific nature de- 
signed to improve present condenser 
practice would be valuable in that there 
is a good reason for believing that it 
would result in the more efficient re- 
moval of certain corrosive constituents 
from the gas. 


Problem 7. 
Unsaturated Hydrocarbons 
Identification of unsaturated, hydro- 


carbons in the carburetted water gas. 


Since the unsaturated hydrocarbons 
seem to enter into the problems of gas 
pipe and meter stoppages in the case of 
carburetted water gas, a study of their 
nature would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the fundamental knowledge of 
this problem. 


Problem 8. 
Hydrocyanic Acid 


It has been stated many times that 
cyanogen, or, more properly, hydrocy- 
anic acid, promotes corrosion and the 
formation of iron oxide stoppages. The 
effect of this constituent in the gas to- 
gether with the oxygen normally present 
in gas should be studied, as regards the 
tendency to corrosion of steel. The 
main purpose of this problem would be 
to find out the maximum amount which 
could be present in the gas without pro- 
moting corrosion. 


Problem 9 
Meter Diaphragms 


An investigation to find a suitable 
substitute for sheepskin now used in 
meter diaphragms. An effort should be 
made to find a material which will re- 
main soft and pliable without the use of 
oil and which will be impervious to 
the bleaching and other deleterious ef- 
fects of the gas. 
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Report of the Committee on Cast Iron Pipe 
Standards 


WALTON FORSTALL, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N pursuance of its function, to give 

as much publicity as possible to the 
use of the No. 2 bell, the committee 
exhibited at the meeting of the Illinois 
Gas Association in March, a sample 16” 
cement joint as made with the No. 2 
bell by the Detroit City Gas Company. 
The result to date of the use of the No. 
2 bell, insofar as the committee has 
been informed of such use, is given in 
Exhibit “A.” 

In March, the committee sent a cir- 
cular letter to each of the pipe founders, 
calling their attention to the 1922 edition 
of the Standard Specifications. This 
circular had the general effect of keep- 
ing the standards before the pipe found- 
ers, and, in some specific cases, resulted 
in orders for additional copies of the 
specifications. 


The committee is now preparing 


standard flanges for pipe larger than 
48”, and is considering strengthening 
the head pattern for small pipe. 

The committee recommends to the 
Managing Committee of the Technical 
Section that the American Gas Associa- 
tion apply to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee for the approval 
as national standards, of the “Standard 
Specifications for Cast Iron Pipe and 
Special Castings,” adopted October, 
1911, and October, 1913, by the Ameri- 
can Gas Institute and revised to 1922 
by the American Gas Association. 


Committee on Cast Iron Pipe Stand- 
ards, 


Watton Forstatyt, Chairman, 
L. R. LEMOINE, 

W. CuLLen Morais, 

G. I. VINCENT. 


EXHIBIT “A” 


Experience with No. 2 Bell for Cast Iron Pipe 


DETROIT CITY GAS COMPANY 


Size Length Kind 
of Pipe of Line of Joint 

16” 156’ Cement 

16” 4150° Cement 


Remarks : 


; Leaking 

Joints 
Date Laid to Date 
Noy. 1920 None 
Aug. 1921 None 


We had occasion this summer to uncover seven joints in the 4150’ line, in order 
to lower the pipe to make way for a city sewer. 


We examined the uncovered 


joints very carefully, and found them to be in perfect condition. 


LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY (St. Louis) 


Size Length Kind 
of Pipe of Line of Joint 
24” 900’ Cement 
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Leaking 
Joints 
to Date 


Date Laid 
1922 None 
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REMARKS: In order that the joint made with the No. 2 bell should be given the best 
possible test, no expense was spared to lay this main as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible. The bell and spigot were carefully cleaned with wire brushes and each 
length of pipe was laid on wood blocks set flush with the bottom of the trench, 
so that the pipe has a bearing on the ground as well as on the blocks. Jute 
packing, free from oil was used in the joints. The first yarn was dipped in 
water and then thoroughly squeezed so as to leave it just damp. Four strands 
were first placed in the joint and thoroughly calked with heavy yarning irons 
driven with hand calking hammers. The pipe was well set by filling and tamp- 
ing the earth between the joints. After six lengths of pipe were laid, the joints 
were finished by filling the space between spigot and bell with neat cement, hand 
mixed with water in the proportion of 10.5 gts. of cement to 4.5 qts. of water. 
When the joint was filled to the face of the bell with cement, seven strands of 
dry yarn were calked in with hand calking irons and driven back by a sledge 
hammer. The cement was allowed to set for at least 24 hours before testing the 
joint. The line was tested in three sections with air at a 12-lb. pressure per 
square inch, and showed absolutely tight. It is believed that this line will remain 
permanently bottle-tight. 


PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS 





Leaking 
Size Length Kind Joints 
of Pipe of Line of Joint Date Laid to Date 
20” 1300’ Cement Sept. 1921 None 
16” 1200’ Cement Oct. 1921 None 
16” 420’ Cement Dec. 1921 None 
16” 2295’ Cement Apr. 1922 None 
16” 3420’ Cement May 1922 None 
16” 740’ Cement June 1922 None 
16” 420° Cement Sept. 1922 None 
ag 155’ Cement June 1922 None 
12” 530’ Cement Aug. 1922 Pipe laid dead in 


advance of paving 


Remarks: Yarn backing; hand calked; soil, loam, ashes and gravel; blocking used, 3” x 
12” x 24”. 


SYRACUSE LIGHTING COMPANY 


Leaking Aver. 


Size Length Kind Joints Pressure 
of Pipe of Line of Joint Date Laid to Date on Line 

16” 445’ Cement Sept. 1920 None ” ths. 

16” 1271’ Cement Oct. 1921 None 

12” 774 Cement Nov. 1921 None 

SS ag 825’ Cement July 1921 Non 

ag 1341’ Cement May 1¢ Nom 

12” 386’ Cement May 1922 None 

Pg 276’ Cement May 1922 None F 

12” 779 Cement May 1922 None rw IDS. 

ir 9g 372’ Cement July 1922 None 15 Ibs. 

12” 708’ Cement Sept. 1922 None 15 Ibs. 

12” 552’ Cement June 1922 None 4.5 Ibs. 

12” 444’ Cement Nov. 1921 None 45 Ibs. 


Remarks: The only change in construction instituted in Syracuse has been the substitution 
of %” jute rope instead of twisted yarn for the back packing. This jute rope 
is cut to fit around the circumference of the outside of the spigot without any 
lap and the butt ends are fastened together with fine copper wire. This is found 
to be easier and more satisfactory to insure placing the back yarn between the 
bead and the back of the bell in the desired position, 

We are having all sizes of cast iron pipe cast with the No. 2 bell, as we see no 
reason for retaining the old or No. 1 Standard bell. ' 
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(Continued from page 714) 


can merchant marine is being worked 
out. A large number of public employ- 
ees have been restored to productive 
enterprises. The public debt is being 
steadily and constantly reduced. Under 
the cooperation which has existed be- 
tween private enterprise and _ public 
authority, a condition of prosperity is 
steadily returning. Industries are reviv- 
ing and the consumption of raw material 
is increasing The transportation of 
commodities has almost equalled its 
highest previous record. The building 
industry is flourishing and employment 
exceeds the supply of labor which is in 
the enjoyment of increasing wages. 
Every effort is being made to build 
up closer commercial relations with the 
South American republics. The guar- 
anties of peace have been strengthened 
by the removal of misunderstandings 
and the sources of international friction 
which might lead to war. A heavy bur- 
den of expense has been lifted from the 


Sd ad 


peoples of the great nations by the 
agreement for limitation of armaments. 
The policy of the open door in China 
has been re-established and the confi- 
dence of the people of that republic re- 
stored by justly returning to them their 
ancient provinces and ports. 

A great progress has been made both 
in the restoration of better economic 
conditions of our people at home and 
in a better understanding with the other 
nations of the earth. The work is not 
all done. The necessity for a continued 
effort on the part of the people them- 
selves has not ended nor will it ever 
end. But there is every reason for 
encouragement, every reason to believe 
that there is a real and sure foundation 
for the hope of human progress. The 
faith of America has been justified by 
the works. The salvation of America 


will be secured by the continuing efforts 
and sacrifice of its people. 


a 








D. C. Faber, Director. 


“Outlines of Instruction in the Testing and Repairing of Gas 
Meters” a booklet published by the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, and covering the short 
course given for gas metermen at this institution, is now ready for 
distribution. It can be obtained by writing to the Engineering 
Extension Department, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, Care of 
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Key 
HIGH GRADE Industrial Sales Engineer wanted. 
Must be man having had factory experience and 
knowledge house heating. Gas company in 
middle west has need of such a man a re- 
quests applicants to give full particulars of 
ence. Appointment for interview will be 
ress American Gas Association. 


Key No. 0-3. 
WANTED—Two mefi for eastern territory and one 


who can earn not less than 
EK supervising campaign crews, 
Dplisnees of great market possi- 
ty the best known manufacturer 
Shces in. the world, Permane fi 
be. ,bustlers of executive -abi OF 
= as to. present position a: 
ce tess: A. G. A. 


middle west, 
ee 
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er foreman, ice water gas, 
at , 


Fly: ae. exaeciearp 
vAusyers~ will be "consid 
ASG. A 


navion ality. 
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3 Head of the Promotion Division ofsa 
peat middle western city off };000. * Un- 
d Wditection are meter repair men—trouble 
—Canvassers and appliance erecting men—a 
total oftabout 50 men, also to have charge of the 
merchandise stock with annual sales of a xi- 
mately $200,000. A man experienced in handling 
work at reasonable 
Salary $3,600.00 per 


men and obtaining good 
cost particularly desired. 
= * A. G. A. 





year. 
Key No. 








SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position by a man of large general ex- 
perience in gas business who has made a special 
study of sales promotion problems, and w 

id prove valuable as an assistant to a busy 

in any department. Address A. G. A. 


GAS APPLIANCE SALESMAN— Especially trained 
in water and house heating; 15 years’ ex 
ence; desires selling position, either road or 
local, with aggressive appliance manufacturer or 
gas company. Will furnish best selling refer- 
ence, Drawing account against commission, Ad- 


Key No. 125. 


WANTED—Position of responsibility as Manager 
or Industrial Fuel Eggincer—8 years varied ex- 
perience in the yas busiriess. References and 
Service record furnished. Address A. G. A. 

Key No, 142. 
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as 
by N G. A. and N. x Well 
in ja ole oF and ah, exact on details 
execution of same. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 114, 


WANTED—Man of wide executive experie 
accounting, statistics and system and ‘ 
success in gas appliance m= 
now. after illness of panera! BAe 
sacrifice in size of salary 
tactly the 
ni ways solici 
Key No. 141. m 




















































GAS ENGINEER wants position with holding com. 
pany or large operating company; fifteen years’ 
= ience pis ing directly under three success- 

managers with one the most diversified 
Public Utility Companies in America. Experi- 
ence includes design, construction and operation 
in all branches from coal mines to consumers’ 
burners and rate structures. Address A, G, A. 
Key No. 148, 


GAS RESEARCH ENGINEER—Now emploves So 8 a 
Tnment technical bureau, would 
as Testing, Research, or Breve bey 
with a laree, gas —_ ny or a chain 










mgineer 








roperties. years age. Author of poll. 
overnment, * ind echnical journal rte- 
ports on pe research problems. Active member 
of severa A, technical committees. 





had several years of practical gas operating ex~ 

perience as chemist and superintendent in addi- 

tion to gas investigative work. Address A. G. A, 
Key No. 149. 


YOUNG TECHNICAL GRADUATE with slight 
amount of gas experience and in valuation work 
wants position with gas company. 


G, 
Key No. 150, 













“AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


BEADQUARTERS 342 MADIGOK AVE., NEW YORK, BN. ¥. 





Officers and Directors 


oaoeeeesePailadelphia, Pa. 
SECRETARY-MANAGER ... ceste scecssescoseeNew York, N. ¥. 
TREASURER ¥. 
¥. 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. .... 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. ... 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. ... 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. ....J. 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. ....B. 


D. D. BARNUM 
GEO. B. CORTELYOU 
Ws. M. CRANE 
MARTIN B. DALY 
Ss. E. Ds FRESE 


H. L. DOHERTY 


edercecscess sew York, N. ¥. 
veveeee St. Louis, Mo. 
nitntnteas .--Asv’n Headgtra. 


SECRETARY-MANAGER .........OSCAR H. FOGG .............Ase’n Headgtre. 
ASS’T SECRETARY-MANAGER .LOUIS STOTZ ............+0.-Ass’n Headgtrs. 














